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_ have ever known a rainy day: is it surprising that many do not think to ‘save? Yet the need for 
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Save? What for? Few ae the up-and-coming generation : 
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saving, regular saving, is great—in their own interests and in the Country’s. 4 
a : * s - z a « = 


(eI Shahi : Eien bestine sane Life Assurance—the greatest ingle sure of regular 
eae setters ; a ‘<a EP personal saving—offers protection for the newly married, provision for the newly b 
: and security in later years. People save for the future through Life Assurance, 


<< eee | Rhee. sae because of a confidence justified by a long record of integrity and sound management 
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HIS may bea good 


tw ‘ “s 


moment to take stock of the Arab-Israel 


United Nations, has reported to the Security Council on the 
— results of his’ six-weeks’ mission to Tel Aviv and to four Arab - 


ipitals—Cairo, Damascus, Beirut, and Ammar. “se ire: 
hat happens now? But, first, what of the Hammarskjéld mission 


1 good deal of scepticism, a widespread feeling that though it 
d not do any harm it was unlikely to do any particular good, But 

few people, I think, would now deny that the Palestine situation 
changed for the better in these six weeks, or would doubt that 


obring this about. = ae oes 
= only to look back at the newspapers of, say, March. Here, 
e, is The Manchester Guardian’s Tel Aviv correspondent 
March 12: ‘Time is running short, but there. is still the 
of stopping the outbreak of war ’. There was a general feeling 
Palestine war might be ‘just round the corner’. And then, 
Hammarskjéld was on his way, came the Israeli bombard- 
it of Gaza city and the Egyptian reprisal for it. Thé outlook was 
ck indeed. Today I feel that the fear that’a new Palestinian war is 
imminent has lifted. = — ese 

; there been that fear? There were many people who were. 
that the Arab states, and especially Egypt, were deliberately 

) make a new all-out attack on Israel. There were others 
that the Israeli government had made up its mind that it 
: Egyptians were ready, and before the new 
use. I did not myself believe either. I did 
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P " situation,*" Mr. Hammarskjéld, the Secretary General of. the 
> Has it done any good? When Mr. Dulles first proposed it there © 


ammarskjéld has certainly helped (he himself would: claim no — 
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_ Mr. Hammarskjéld’s Mission and After 
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-not believe (with some personal. knowledge of him) that Colonel Nasser 


was planning such a monstrous folly; or that Mr. Ben Gurion would 
deliberately start a so-called ‘ preventive war’. There had been wild 
talk both sides of the border. But that is a different matter; and [ 


_ note that in his report the Secretary General says that in his talks with 


both the Arab and Israeli leaders he found a ‘ general will to peace’. I 
believe that. I believe that, apart from anything else, they all realise the 
possible appalling consequences for them all of a “second round ” of 


hostilities. ‘ 


But if there is this will to peace, why is there a danger of war? The 
answer is in what Mr, Hammarskjdld calls the chain reactions that have 
been following ‘incidents’ on the armistice ‘demarcation line’ that 


_is still the border. The line itself is such, and conditions about it are so i 


unstable, that ‘incidents ’—an exchange of shots, or a marauding raid 
into Israel by Arab. refugees living in wretchedness a few miles from 
their old homes—are almost certain to happen. They have happened 
ever since the armistice was signed in 1949. 

But during the last two or three years there has been a dangerous 
development. ‘Incidents’ have been followed by reprisals—deliberate, 
officially ordered and organised reprisals—carried out by regular forces. 
Here is the possible ‘ chain ’. A comparatively minor incident is followed 
by a quite serious reprisal. In the Lake Tiberias affair last December, for 
instance, 300 Israeli troops were engaged. A reprisal of that kind could be 


‘followed by one on an even larger scale, and, without meaning to, the 


two sides could (in a phrase of Lloyd George’s) ‘stumble into war ’. 


. That has been the real danger ever since the Qibya affair in the . 


autumn of 1953. It was to this that Mr. Hammarskjéld directed his 
main effort. He has been trying to snap this dangerous ‘ chain’. I think 
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isa real is for the better.” Ps i. 
-He has done two things: he has assurances from all ae governments, 


which I take to mean that they will abandon the practice of reprisals — 


and that they will do all they can to prevent ‘ incidents ’ from spreading | 


and developing; and he has their assent to a strengthening and improv- - 
ing of the watch that the United Nations Armistice supervision teams — 


keep on the borders between Israel and her Arab neighbours. That, I 

think, is a really big achievement. It may not remove, but it does very 
much lessen, the danger of a ‘stumbling into war’, which I believe 
to have been the greatest danger. 

_ But, now, can we, in Mr. Hamnuneld’s hee: start a skitt 
reaction in the opposite direction * ? Can we move from here towards a 
peaceful settlement between Israel and the Arab states? Here I must | 

- switch: from the Hammarskjéld. mission to the Bulganin-Khrushchev ~ 
talks in London. Is there now a chance of Russia co-operating in an 
effort to bring about a peaceful settlement, and, therefore, of the United 
Nations Security Council being able to do something constructive? That 
idea is certainly there in the final communiqué at the end of the London - 


_. talks. In it the Soviet and British Governments agree that they would 


support a United Nations initiative ‘to secure a peaceful settlement on 
a mutually acceptable basis of the dispute between the Arab states and 
Israel’. That, to many people, seems one of the most hopeful things 


that has happened for a long time in this connection: full co-operation ~ 


of all the Great Powers in bringing about a settlement of one of the 
most threatening situations in the world today. 
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Yugoslavia’s S New International Position a nal 


Bag OL ee By HUGH SETON. WATSON. 


URING the last year Yugoslavia’s PRESS position has 

changed a good deal, as a result of the new attitude of Soviet. 

Russia to her. After the breach between the Cominform and 
Yugoslavia in 1948, Moscow’s propagandists denounced 

Marshal Tito and his colleagues as Trotskyists, fascists, and imperialist 
agents, and poured contempt on all the achievements of the Yugoslav 
revolution. For their part, Yugoslav Communist spokesmen accused the 
Soviet leaders of betraying Lenin’s heritage, and denied that the Soviet 
Union was a socialist state at all. What existed in Russia, they argued, 
was a degenerate form of bureaucratic state capitalism. 
The visit of Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Bulganin to Yugoslavia last 
June brought a sensational change. The Soviet leaders signed, with 
their host, a communiqué which recognised that different countries 
might reach socialism by different ways. This was an important theo- 
retical concession, because for many years past it had been a dogma 
in Moscow that only the Bolshevik road to socialism was the real one, 
that ‘socialism’ meant simply the regime that existed in Russia, that 
nothing else was or could be socialism, and that no one who did not 
formally recognise the Moscow model as the only valid one had a 

_ right to call himself a socialist. At the twentieth congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party two months ago Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Mikoyan - 


and others praised the Yugoslav revolution, and recognised that the 


Yugoslavs are building socialism. President Tito sent a polite letter © 
_of greetings which was read-out at the Congress, and Yugoslav spokes- 
men have begun talking about Russia as a ‘ socialist state’ again. | 

All this looks like a victory for Marshal Tito and his Communist 
League. They stood firm, and it was Moscow that surrendered: More 
was to come. The Prime Minister of Bulgaria, Mr. Chervenkov, was 
dismissed, and it was publicly announced that the accusations made 
against Yugoslavia seven years ago, in the treason trial of the Bul- — 
garian Communist Kostov, were false. In Hungary it has’ been admitted 
that the similar trial of the Communist Rajk, in which Yugoslavia was . 
‘still more violently attacked, was a complete. frame-up. The Czech 
Communists have made a similar but rather less candid apology. 
Certainly Moscow seems to have told its satellites to be generous with 

_ their gestures. ‘ 
» But Marshal Tito is a realist. He knows a #64 deal about p 
I doubt whether mere gestures will satisfy him 


first with ‘partial solutions’ which would lead gradually to 


_ region ’. 


by ee 


* governments parties to the armistice agreements ’— —in other words, 
Arabs and the Israelis themselves. It may have to come step by step, 
‘final 


settlement. But he suggests that this may be healthier and, in the long 
Tun, more effective) and more stable than what he calls ‘ ittempts to 
impose from outside solutions of vital ‘significance ‘to everyone in the 
I think that I am with him in this, I know that it is un- 
fashionable doctrine, but it is” worth thinking about. In this s series of 
talks I have said nothing about this business of the “supply of arms ’, 
which many people seem to think the most important question of ait 
But is it? If you assume that war is coming, obviously it matters tre- 
mendously—if you passionately want Israel to win, or the Arabs to win. 
‘But if—and I think there is at any rate a chance—they_ are moving in 
what Mr. Hammarskjéld calls the ‘ ‘opposite | direction ’, then is this ques- 


tion of arms so vital—whether there is a Great Powers’ embargo, or a 


‘controlled trickle’, or ‘free for all?’ Is not all this part of the ae 
ah it is the job of the Great Powers to: ‘ impose s solutions ?? — 
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communist in all eastern Europe, the Hinedttan Me Rakosi, ain 
was personally responsible for the Rajk affair and for much of ‘the 
anti-Tito campaign of the past, is still in power. Until he ‘goes, I 
think Marshal Tito will keep a certain healthy scepticism. And it is 
all very well to'talk about different roads to socialism, but the important 
thing is whether or not the manpower, economic resources, and armies 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the others are controlled by independent 
‘governments or by Moscow. Here nothing has changed. _As long as 
Moscow’s military vassals surround his country on three sides, Marshal 
Tito will be glad to have friends in the West as well as the East. _ ; 
There is one other interesting point. ‘In the last years Yugoslavia 
has won great influence and popularity in Asia—especially in Burma, 
but also in India and Egypt and elsewhere. She has been regarded. as 
a socialist, revolutionary, anti-imperialist state which threatens no one. 
Nothing did so much harm to Russia in Asia as the fact. that she was 
bullying Yugoslavia. One might suppose that the reason why, E 
Khrushchey has made his peace with Belgrade is that he want 
the Balkan alliance of. Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey. 
I doubt this. The present troubles of the Balkan Alliance are 
to any intrigues of Moscow, and. still less to any Yugoslav ; 
are the result of the policies of the Governments of | 
and ‘Turkey in the Cyprus affair. No, it ‘is not so n 
as in Asia that Moscow is looking for a reward fc 
to Yugoslavia. ‘ We are not bullying the Yugi 
say to the Asians. ‘We aren’t emg 
‘trust tis." 2 og eobie: ae : 
‘But this change v Fak 
be behaving well, 
in Asian esteem. | 
terms with all 
the Soviet bloc, an 
‘Middle East, and to 
ments in intermed 
three. The Mars 
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‘The Star and Key of the Indian Ocean’ 


SIR HILARY BLOOD on Mauritius 


HE island of Mauritius, according to its motto, ‘ The 

Star and Key of the Indian Ocean’, is one of those 

sober, well-behaved, and industrious colonies which, 

. for these very reasons, features but seldom in the news. 

We hear of it only when there has been a disaster, such as a 

cyclone, or if one of the famous and most valuable ‘ Post-Office 

Issue’ Mauritius stamps comes on the market, or if there is the 

discovery of a few of the bones of the fabulous and extinct 

Dodo. Many people are vague as to where the island actually 

is, while others mix it up with its French neighbour Madagascar, 

500-odd miles nearer the African coast to the west. But twice 

lately the island has been in the news—it is to have a royal 

visitor and it is to have a further measure of constitutional 
reform. 

The announcement that Her Royal Highness Princess Mar- 
garet will visit Mauritius later in the year has given widespread 
pleasure to all sections of that otherwise much divided Mauritius 
community. Not since 1927 has there been a royal- visit. In 
that year the late King and the Queen: Mother visited the island 
as Duke and Duchess of York. Memories of that occasion are 
still green. I was shown with great pride the flagpole which 
marks the place where the royal party was entertained to a 
picnic lunch after a deer hunt, known locally as a ‘ chasse’, and 
[ have had the pleasure of meeting the three prettiest girls of 
the island who, I was told, danced with the Duke. Now ‘they 
are’ married ladies with grown-up families. Those of us who 
saw something of Her Royal Highness’ tour of the-West Indies 
last year feel sure that this sugar island, so like and yet so 
unlike many of the Caribbean territories, will take the Princess to its 
heart as did Barbados and Antigua and the other sugar islands where 
she stayed. 

The constitutional reforms which are proposed follow, with one 
important exception, the usual pattern of colonial political progress. 
There is to be greater unofficial representation in the Executive and 
Legislative Councils: there is to be a Speaker: there is to be a simple 
ministerial system;.and there is to be, in two years’ time, universal 
suffrage, But this last development, and this is the important exception, 
is combined with the introduction of a form of proportional represen- 
ation. - 

This is an interesting variation from the usual arrangements for 


_ The Montagne du’ Rempart and Les Trois Mamelles seen from the Tamarin river 


A street in Port Louis, the capital of Mauritius 


colonial constitutional reform, and the only precedents are in Malta 
and Gibraltar. It is interesting because it is designed to meet the 
special problems of Mauritius, which is one of those countries where 
the multi-racial problem is at its most acute. Here, in this lovely little 
island, about the size of Surrey, with its equable climate, its tree-shaded 
coasts, its smiling sugar-cane fields, and its Arthur Rackham-like hills, 
there exist some of the strongest racial feelings in the Empire. It is, 


. and always has been, an island of conflict: first, the physical conflict 


between the nations of Europe ending with its capture from France in 
1810; then the moral conflict, black with white, arising from the 
employment of slave labour on the estates; and now, the political, 
Hindu-non-Hindu conflict owing to the rapid increase in the Indian 

population which came first as indentured labour and now 
“*- outnumbers by two to one the other racial elements—the 
_ Franco-Mauritians, the English, and the Chinese. For every 
white person you see in Mauritius you will also see two 
Chinese, five coloured’ people, and sixteen Indians, And 
when you remember that, for the most part, each of these 
groups thinks in terms.of his own race, his own religion, 
his own culture and way of life, and his own economic 
Status, and not in terms of Mauritius, the extent of the 
conflict is plain, The latest proposals are clearly désigned to 
try to combine the various groups into some form of coali- 
tion in a ‘Council of State ’, and, in the absence of a party 
system as we know it, to provide a Committee of Manage- 
ment or Government for the Island. 

But, though local politics are a constant preoccupation of 
all sections of the community, they are by no means every- 
thing. Mauritius is busy making sugar and it makes it very 
well. Brilliant work in the Sugar Cane Research Station, 
excellent husbandry in the field, and modern machinery— 
all these have combined to raise the annual crop to more 
than 500,000 tons, a figure only vaguely dreamed of a few 
years ago. 

And there is another attractive angle of life in the island. 
Mauritius is one of the tropical dependencies in which, for 
many, the graciousness of life is still preserved. You know 


io in ‘England the day-to- day Sustney of | iving” eras so mM 
us—getting the coals and lighting the fires, and cooking, and ke S 
the house and car clean, and cutting the grass, doing in fact all the \ 
chores. It is interesting to contrast with this way of life that of a 
country where there is leisure to spend and, for the fortunate, spacious" 


ee of oe 


so-called ‘ wives ’, 


houses and beautiful grounds to spend it in. In this form of gracious 
living the French influence has remained strong and potent right on 


_ since the capitulation. The older houses are of the French chateau 


type: gardens are everywhere, the large pleasure grounds of the various 
towns and the city, and of the rich landed ciass, and the little front- 


door patch of the poor, all bright with flowers. Together the Indian 


and the French produce the most wonderful. vegetables: European food 


is based on French cooking, and French wines are drunk as a matter 
of course. Sports and games have a French flavour—horse-racing, 


tennis, soccer, and ‘la chasse’. Yes, the French have left an indelible 
mark and the descendants of the old: French aristocracy still maintain 
high standards of social life and hospitality. 

_ It is largely the fear of losing this way of life which exacerbates 


feelings between the Franco-Mauritian section of the community and — 


By He 


; HE change taking place in ie status at African women is one 

of the important things affecting. South Africa. It is misleading 
. to say that the women are ‘emerging’ from a state of servi- 
tude, or even of submissiveness, for in their traditional society 
they were not secluded in any kind of oriental purdah or trained to be 
docile and subdued. Indeed, they hold important positions in some 
tribes, such as the Swazi, where power is shared by the king and his 
mother, or the Transvaal Lovedu, who are governed by a line of 
queens, the Mujajis, widely famed as rain-makers, and the inspiration 


of Rider Haggard’s story of ‘ She-who-must-be-obeyed *. Even ordinary 


women had the right under tribal law to sue or be sued, control arable 


land, and possess property acquired by work and as gifts. Venda women 


use. such property to give as brideweéalth for women who become their 


declared to be immora] and contrary to public policy. — 
Nevertheless, the family in our tribes—as distinct from matrilineal 


_ peoples like the Bemba farther north—was polygynous, patriarchal, and 


patrilineal, that is to say, male-dominated. Girls left their village at 
marriage to join the husband, and a man might establish his own 


homestead after marrying and having children; but the patriarchal 
group was much more self-contained, closely knit, and stable than the - 
which in South Africa is Roman-Dutch law. For the individual African” 


family in European or present-day African society. Functions were 
divided between men and women, each sex exercising leadership in its 
own sphere, and where these clashed it was the man who formally and 


legally, if not actually, took decisions and acted on behalf of all. Public. 
affairs, the business of settling law cases, the big tribal gatherings to 
: discuss policy, and the making of war were also reserved to the men. 


Now, in the modern and increasingly westernised. society, African 


_ ‘women are beginning to claim and fulfil many of the roles and func-. 

tions previously held by men, and to think of themselves as individuals 
and not only in terms of their relations to families and kinship groups 
in which men play the leading part. This process is, however, consider- 


ably held up by certain conflicts between these facts of social change 
and the legal.systems which operate in the Union and regulate the 


status of women. It is these difficulties which I am going to consider; 


and the first thing to say is that, for Africans, three different legal 
systems are operative, and these systems do not "speak with one voice. 


They frequently command different courses, or express different moral. 
values, and many an ome is caught = in bewilderment ane 


personal! disaster. 


The first system ‘i is the customary Jaw se the ite to which every 


African is presumed to belong, though many thousands of men and 


women today actually have no tribal affiliations. Tribal systems are 


varied, and I shall avoid going into. detail about them, It will, perhaps, 


_ be obvious that many of the customary. Tules affecting women are not — 
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performing for them some of the same duties as_ 
‘women who are married tc men—a practice that European courts have | 


unmarried, widowed, or divorced. In Natal mei these. limitations 


Fisch dksarieiey section of 1 ity, 
emphasises the excellence of ‘its: religion, it 
customs the more does the Hindu lay stre 
culture: action and reaction, as always. An 
required transcending differences of race, religion, and cul 
is a slow growth. The coloured section of. the community stand: 
in the middle—akin to the white section by religion and weste 
and to the Hindu section in economic status. ins share i in 1 the 
future of the island.may well be a great one. E 

“The star and key of the Indian Ocean’: an ‘English geveual. 
remarked, a hundred or so years ago, that the Star was tarnished and 
the key somewhat rusty. That is not so today. With all its problems, 
Mauritius sparkles with varied life and healthy prosperity. It remains 
to open the door to a better understanding between all citizens in an 
island where East and West do meet—Home Service = 
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suitable Spank or desired ee women ee are breaking” away from 
tribalism, whether they have left the rural areas or not. Such women 
are discovering through education, Christianity, and hard experience 
as breadwinners chat ie suffer disabilities as women under their own 
tribal laws. 
The second system, “known here as Native law, is” asat? upon Euro- 
pean interpretations and amendments to tribal Jaws. It is applied, 
exclusively to Africans, by the Native courts, which are presided” over, 
by European administrators. Legislatures and. courts have set them- 
selves the aim of freeing the tribal law of what in European eyes are 
blemishes: the punishment of sorcerers, marriages arranged by family 
heads for their children, or the transfer of children from one family to’ 
another in settlement- of marriage debts. Both bride and bridegroom 
must now consent to marriage; widows cannot be forced to bear 
children in the name of their deceased husband. These are changes” 
inspired by the reformer anxious to rescue women from _ subjugation, 
but there are other modifications that bear the imprint of a -Juristic” 
concept drawn from the individualistic society of the West and imposed 
on the very different kinship and economic pattern of the tribe. It is’ 
something of a paradox that under this westernised version of tribal 
law women’s rights have been whittled down in important respects. 
The third system is European law, the common law of the land, 


this often acts as a kind of safety-valve; its application to- Africans 
dates from a more liberal past, when policy was framed with a view 
to assimilating Africans and Europeans into.a common economic, legal, 
and political system. It is one of South Africa’s anomalies that whereas” 
all African women are denied the vote they have the Tight to avail 
themselves of the common law, by which they may, without restraint,’ 
achieve the status of European women in matters of marriage, ‘guardian- 
ship, contracts, and proprietory capacity. ~ 
The conflict between this Roman-Dutch law and Native. Jaw will be 
apparent when it is realised that, generally speaking, an 
variations, under Native law women are treated as 
They may not own, inherit, or bequeath property 
into contracts. They 1 may not enter into a Native 
the consent of their father, brother, or other male 
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cannot. exercise rights of - guardianship - -over: their children even if 


under Native law are enforced most strictly, an ‘ied, 
or divorced. woman may be freed from the oonkant of her father or 
guardian by court order if she satisfies the judicial officer that he. i: 
fit to Be Soeel saat canlysiiae In an actual « 


at in etvedideets society the widete in most of our” 
Id be taken care” ‘of by one of her Jate husband’s brothers, if 
no s son, or if her ‘son. was a minor. The brother would. have to- 
her with land and help” “her as though she- were his wife. 
eed, under 2 a custom known as -ukungena,. ‘meaning ‘ to enter’, he 
some > other relative. of the deceased was expected to. have children — 
‘these being regarded sociologically ‘and legally as the 
x of the dead man. The tribal attitude was that a 
aay or.sexual needs should not be neglected 
im eh ‘This attitude | and Ecieiae 


days, for Lea Sieirain: neva to. fall: eS partly. 
sionaries and. their converts think it is immoral, and partly 
ortage of*land. Heirs are eager to take possession of © 
he widow and her ‘daughters and often neglect — 
to drive them off the larid and take’ occupation 
isa Christian and was married by Christian © 
“she cannot enter into a _ukungena relationship, Her prospects of 
marriage are ‘comparatively small. Consequently a great number of 


widows are found both in rural and urban areas without male guardian-_ 


ship, even where Native law continues to treat them as minors. 


In the old ‘social order, now rapidly disintegrating, neither men ‘nor war 


women lived independently of a family group. There_ ‘were few 
unmarried women or men. A woman had security, and an assured social - 
position — within the family, whether as daughter, wife, or mother. 
Property was not for the most part individually owned, but was attached - 
the domestic group under the ‘care of the head who administered. 
Pate interests of all members, women as well as men. This collective” 
and co-operative kinship group has been greatly disorganised under the 
pressure of ‘western. individual economics, education,. and religion. Not > 
more than ten per cent! of African. “husbands: have more than one wife - 
today, for polygyny has become a luxury. With the decline of polygyny . 
has gone the large, extetided family of the old : society. We are witnessing 
“emergence of the simple, monogamous. family group that seems to 
the universal type of domestic unit. in ‘our press industrialised. and 
a ised civilisation, SY ince ae ao oe 


ther'changes are the Frown! ‘of. individual ernest aaa Paiaion, 
scept. kinship -obligations. Large numbers of young men and women 
e home to earn an-independent living as domestic servants, factory 
_ nurses, teachers, and traders. Contrary to. the old ‘standard, 
are many cunmarried, ‘widowed, divorced, or deserted women who, 
ct, exercise powers of. guardianship and act as heads of households _ 
1 town and country areas. Many individuals in a state of transition 
tribal culture to a new type of society obserye customs drawn 
om both sources. Africans combine the /obola institution (the practice 
y handing over cattle or other valuable consideration to the bride’s 
jer) with a Christian or civil rites marriage. It is not uncommon for _ 
to. be married at one time to different women under European — 
though the’ Native’ law. esti in such | circum — 


~eXxi tence of two types of marriage’ ‘in one society. gives rise 
cts and anomalies, Take the instance of a polygynist with four 
ho is converted to Christianity’ The missionary tells him 
IL his wives “except ‘one whom he must marry in the 
. He then has the problem of disposing of the others, now 
. Native rae or tribal law as interpreted by the courts to suit 
which obviously | could not. have arisen -in the old 


; - 
‘ a 


awe Be, 
customary union. In deference to the ‘Chutel’s views the- Christian 


seas s long .a customary union may, without divorcing his wife, enter into a. 
Bhs Bees cia _~Christian- or: civil marriage with another woman, whereupon. the ~ 


“of them between eighteen and. forty years, are at any one time tempor- _ 
~-arily absent from their homes in the reserves. The number of women 
- temporarily absent is very much less. The urban population, in conse-~ ae 


Ee. ‘ A pret. furs 


easy" not, of cou 
ae of legal relation 


marriage has been given a higher status. An. African who isa partner tore 


_ customary - ‘union: is. automatically, dissolved: On. the-other: hand, if. a = 
‘man has married in church he cannot’ during the subsistence of this ate ge a 
-, Marriage enter into a customary union, for this would be regarded as 4g 
‘immoral, entitling his wife to divorce on the grounds of adultery. Yet) 


~ unlawful polygyny of this kind is not uncommon. It may occur when _ 


“the wife. ‘of. a Christian marriage is childless, or if- the marriage is Be 


_ otherwise unsuccessful, andthe husband, without getting a divorce, = 


hands over ‘cattle for another woman. In law this union is’ 3 illicit, pial ieee 
however, and children born of it are illegitimate. <7 
These. occurrences are. not to be vonseued: as a ‘ reversion to the eer 
primitive’. The /‘ mixed culture’ oe 
between two. dissimilar ways of life adh an imperfect adeenet {9 2s. 
~ conflicting values. The process of adaptation is not made easier by the Ks : 
political: and.economic restrictions ofthe colour bar and racial segrega- 
tion. Segregation perpetuates the migrant labour system, which greatly ~ : 
affects marriage and family life. Half a million adult men, tw two-thirds: — > = 


quence, has a surplus of 700,000 males, and the reserves a surplus of Ss 
-600,000° females. This unbalanced sex ratio, together with the anseaehGe #4 
“of migrant communities and the insecurity of African life in urban areas, 
‘is playing -hayoc with the family organisation. Reliable figures’ are he 
lacking, ‘but it is certain that a large proportion of couples in the — 
larger towns are not: married by either Native or European law, and 

that there is a widespread practice in some reserves of dispensing with ~ - 
all formalities at’ marriage and- resorting to the -ukutwala, a form of => 
-clopement: or abduction. eee 
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‘Women Outgrowing Tribal Law ace ; 
It is evident thatthe tribal law, meaning here both customary sine 

SNative Jaw, no longer corresponds to reality. Whatever it says, women 

are not subject to perpetual. guardianship. They -work, earn wages, and 

acquire property, and in the course of so doing enter into contracts. 

_ They do marry without the consent of their parents; or, failing that, 

enter into extra-marital unions. They do: exercise putdianship over | 

their children. : way 
For the westernised Aas woman silos has outgrown - a 

law there remains the right of appeal to the common law of the 

land, the Roman-Dutch law, which very often is their salvation as. 


individuals. But there is no doubt that most African women.do not 


‘know: that they possess this right. Many who do know are deterred from 
using it by their menfolk, who, like men everywhere, are reluctant to. 


admit women to the privileges which are exclusively their own. Many ao 


men ‘object, for instance, to land being inherited by widows and 


daughters on the ground that, if they marry, the estate will pass from 


the family to the hands of an alien kinship group. The attitude of the 
administration is somewhat ambiguous. On the one hand it is com- 
mitted to encouraging the spread of Christianity, and in so far as it: 
provides a modern education it transmits corresponding ideas of indivi- 
dual freedom and sex equality. On the other hand. it.is state policy to . 
preserve tribalism, and this entails maintaining male domination so that 
emancipation of women is not encouraged: — 

-Women, however, have a trump card to play which they a1 are bound 
to use with. increasing. effect. This ‘is their growing influence in the 
national organisations. Here their services are valued by their menfolk, 
and the more important they.become in the movement for the removal 
_of the colour bar and segregation laws, the more they will press their 
claims to the removal of the disabilities they suffer, as women. We must, ~ \ 
therefore, anticipate the growth of a feminist movement within the 
framework of African nationalism. The pressure for feminine emanci- 
pation is bound to stimulate and accelerate the pressure for political 
emancipation. But this very fact, whereby the women’s political activi- 
ties becomea strong weapon against the conservatism of African men, 
also, on the other hand, leads them into increased political and legal 
difficulties with the administration. An African woman was recently 


has a ‘duty to maintain and care for the - convicted for living here in Cape Town without a permit and mien 
ain in his ‘village or homenseas under. his — 5 
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Political Philosophy 


O our fathers and grandfathers political philosophy or political 
science was a subject that concerned itself with broad questions 
of principle: 


upon them, they imagined, offered guidance about how one should con- 


duct oneself both as a citizen and as an individual. That political science - 
is still considered by some to be of value in this respect is indicated by 


three recent talks on natural rights which have been given by Mr. 
Maurice Cranston in the Home Service (the last of which is published 
by us today). There is after all a fine tradition of political philosophy 
ranging at least from Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s Politics to the 


socialist and anti-socialist theorists of recent times. Such philosophers - 


did not always expect to teach statesmen how to govern (though writers 


from Aristotle to Laski were certainly not without hopes of doing so) 


but in the long run their theories have played an extremely influential 
part in the shaping of world history. For example, Voltaire and 
Rousseau had their impact on the course and consequences of the French 
Revolution; James Harrington and John Locke, through Thomas 


Jefferson, helped the formulation of American constitutional ideas. The . _ 


arguments of the Fabians have borne fruit in the welfare state. 
‘It is sad therefore to learn that our modern political theorists have 


resigned themselves to a much more modest role. No longer, it seems, — 


‘do they offer a pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. This is no doubt 
partly because the teaching of political science has now largely been 
taken out of the nervous hands of the historians into the. firm grasp 
of the professional philosophers and, as most people know, nowadays 
philosophers are austere fellows. An interesting example of the new 


approach ‘to political philosophy is to be found in a collection of essays, ° 
edited by Mr. Peter Laslett, of Trinity College, Cambridge.* The — 


keynote seems to be struck by Mr. T. D. Weldon, of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, in an essay on ‘ political principles ’. 
‘that ‘the purpose of philosophy is to expose and--elucidate linguistic 


muddles; it has done its job when it has revealed the confusions which - ; 


have occurred and are likely to recur in inquiries into matter of fact 
_ because the structure and use of language are what they are. What 
would Aristotle and Plato, Hobbes and Locke, Rousseau and John 
Stuart Mill have thought about such a definition? At least could they 
read this book, they would know that they had been put in their places. 
_ However, there are consoling aspects to be found even there. For 
example, Mr. W. J. Rees is of the opinion that ‘the theory of 
sovereignty may still be used in such a way as to present at least a 
consistent theory of politics’. Mr. Bernard Mayo of Birmingham 
University briefly but bravely argues that under certain conditions ‘ the 
general will’ may still be a useful concept. On ‘natural rights’ 


Margaret Macdonald is rather more cagey or, at any rate, less clear _ 


- than Mr. Cranston, but she does not appear to disapprove of them—as 
works of art. Perhaps, however, all this admirable linguistic carefulness 
is not really so novel. One notes, for instance, in Sir Frederick Pollock’s 


Introduction to the History of the Science of Politics (1895), the book 
from which our fathers learned the pe ge of political Rent: ser 


the author wrote: 


To the persons who deny the necessity or possibility a philosophy it 
is a sufficient answer that at all events critical philosophy i is needful for 
the exposure of philosophies falsely so called; and in the same way 
political science must and does exist, if it were only for the refutation 
of absurd political theories and projects. ye eee: 

* Philosophy, Politics and Society (Blackwell. 18s.) 
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the nature of sovereignty, the conflict of freedom 
and security, the origins of the state, the rights of man. These _ 
- appeared to them to be matters of the first importance, and reflection 


Mr. Weldon informs us — 


— 


_ were sufficient to prove that ‘ the inspirers of Nato are far 


‘proposal. to ‘postpone. ‘the reduction of 
Saye 3 ee ae 


: rope. ag 

Greek from ae aha Pola refesreie to - them as ie 
patriots’ and as examples of ‘colonial « Belg 
described them as ‘a tragic error in a series of | errors’ ? and 
-for a better understanding, of the Cypriots’ aspirations - for 
. mination. An Athens commentator had bad to say? bas 58 ete . 


the same time laste all Seabee opportunity he SeaceFul solutio 
the Cypriot issue? When dead, the two Cypriot patriots will becom 
_ a permanent threat to Britain because the blood ait the Beira tes ce 
is always avenged. pal 3 


In ae the newspaper ll Maiedsyorbt is apoateel as saying: 


There is much admiration for the firm attitude of British ‘justice 
; at home, but there are great perplexities when» in these modern da 


~ for their country, while at the same time there are. debates going on 
_ the House of Commons in London to abolish the death Penalty: evel 
for common criminals. Seta 


7 


A Swiss opinion was expressed be he Berne newspaper ‘Der Bund: 


_To pursue the logic of counter-error to its conclusion; as was don 

’ ruthlessly by the nazis and communists with their mass executions i 
the territories occupied by them, is impossible for the British. a 

representatives of a democratic, humane, and liberal regime. One ma 

wonder therefore whether the bitterness created by such individua 


-. executions is not much worse than their limited deterrent effect. # 


A French. comment comes from Le Monde which is quoted as suggestin, 
that London does not realise that in trying to keep Cyprus. Britain i 3 
risking the loss of Greece to Nato. The newspaper added: 


"In spite of its substantial Turkish minority, the problem of oe. 
is not nearly so difficult as that of Algeria. All well-informed peopl 
in Britain admit that, sooner or later, the island will gain, if not unio) 
with Greece, at least the right to self-government. Is it really necessar: 

~ to. postpone this recognition until repression and terrorism hav 
- deepened still further the gulf ‘between Be Cypriot people and ‘th 
British army? - 


Both the Nato ‘ new look ? and the ‘becdidont of the diamieticg 


‘talks i in London have again come in for a great deal of co: ene durin; 
a 


the past week. A commentator on Peking radio alleged t the Pari 
meeting of the Nato Council had ended in a ‘ fiasco’ because of — 


_ insoluble differences between the U.S.A. and many other Nato -membe 
_ States. The great majority of the member states have realised the failur 
of the ‘ positions of strength’ policy. Making a show of meeting th 
'demands of the other countries, Dulles proposed the discussion 0 
non-military activities by a special committee; but these evasive an 
deceitful tactics will not satisfy the countries which really . - wan 
economic co-operation. The truth is that the U.S. policy of militar 
‘blocs and economic control of other countries has victimised thos 
countries and has been generally rejected, but the slique ruling 1 
U.S.A. is still unwilling to change this policy. 


A commentator on the Moscow home service also emplhasineds th 
alleged differences of opinion between the member states of ‘Nato, an 
added that, in its present form of existence, it did little to ease inter 
national tension. He went on to say: . 

No sooner had this Nato session, ack. was ‘Scie: jose like 
non-military one, ended, than the U.S. President came out with 
statement that the American Government intends | to increase the suppl 
of atomic weapons to its armed forces in Eurore, and a: mretide.# it 

Nato partners with such weapons. 


Increased military expenditure in Nato countries ah 


rss ote 


ing a Seana in the ey 2 nature of this 5 epee 


‘ ‘official Sscisimi dest in the hope t e 


demands F for an end to the arms race 


pending a solution of other intern: 
as the 
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A FAMOUS CHEMIST 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO a young student at the Royal College of 
Chemistry during the professorship of the noted German chemist, 
Hofmann, carried out some. experiments at home and from those experi- 
ments has sprung up one of ‘the world’s great industries—the manufac- 
ture of synthetic dyes, From it too came the greater part of the organic 
chemical industry, textile -and rubber chemicals, plastics and synthetic 
fibres. The young man was William Henry Perkin. His discovery and 
its consequences were described in ‘ Radio Newsreel’ by SiR ROBERT 
ROBINSON, F.R.S. 

~ © William Henry Perkin’, he said, ‘went to the Royal College of 
Chemistry when he was fifteen and within two years had become a 
skilled original investigator. A remark of Hofmann that it would be 
desirable to synthesise quinine led him to 
try an experiment with this object, which 
seemed reasonable enough at the time. It 
gave no quinine but instead a dark pre- 
cipitate. Now this kind of thing often hap- 
pens and we know what to do, and not to 
put too fine a point on it, we wash the mess 
down the sink. But Perkin was interested. 
He had been working with a modified 
aniline, rather hard to come by, and so he 
tried the same process with aniline itself. 
Again he got a dark precipitate from which 
he was able to extract a deep mauve colour- 
ing matter. 

~ € All this was done in his home habbiaisiy 
jn 1856, and a youth of eighteen had the 
merve to send his specimens to Méssrs. 
Pullar of Perth who soon told him that a’ 
colour like this was very much wanted. 
Against the advice of Hofmann, Perkin then 
decided to undertake the manufacture of 
mauve. His generous and courageous father 
risked most of his capital in supporting the 
venture which eventually proved successful, 
but the difficulties that had to be overcome 
were indeed formidable. 

_ *Up to that time the necessary operations 
had been conducted’in small glass apparatus 
only. Perkin and his associates had to work , 
out for themselves the appropriate chemical 
engineering. Discovery then’ followed dis- 
covery and in a few years mauve was super- 
seded by improved dyes. Characteristically 
enough it remained longest to colour a 
penny postage stamp of Queen. Victoria’s 
reign. Perkin also pioneered the first manu- 


facture of artificial alizarin, the colouring matter of madder. His great . 


merit was not that he was fortunate enough to discover a brilliant dye 
but that he had the vision to perceive his opportunity and the power 
to grasp it. Alas we had nothing in this country to correspond, with the 
chemical schools of Germany. Hofmann left us, disappointed with the 
failure to follow his lead, and the major developments in this field for 
the next fifty years were in Germany. Still, we do well to remember 
that the huge industry of synthentic organic ‘chemicals was started here 
in England by an Englishman 100 years ago ’.* 


FOLK ART FROM POLAND 
An exhibition of Polish folk art at the Galleries of the Royal Society of 
Painters i in Water Colours in London was described by DAvip HOLMES, 
z B.B.C. reporter, in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. 
as ga he said, ‘there can be no quicker way of going to the 
the people than by ooking at the range and variety of their 
ni ative art, not the work of ‘their professional painters and sculptors, 
who are in themselves individual and remarkable people, but the work 
which is done by the ordinary people—what we call folk art. 
; “At ae colourful a fascinating exhibition the people of Poland are 
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A crib, made from coloured sweet-papers, on view at the 
exhibition of Polish folk art in London 
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putting themselves on show—showing not only Polish folk art since 
the country became a Communist staté after the war, but the tradition 
of craft work which goes back hundreds of years and seems-not much 


changed in spirit today. There are examples of this continuity every- 


where you turn in the exhibition, but perhaps what is most impressive 
at first is the way all this art is dominated, and has always been domi- 
nated, by the Roman Catholic religion of the country. On pedestals and 
on the walls here and there are many religious wood carvings 
which once were wayside shrines, carvings of saints and carvings 
of Christ. For instance, the recurring Man of Sorrows. Some of 
these are very old, but their motifs reappear in much of the work 
that is being done today; work that is often rough and deformed, 
but more rather than less moving for that. 

“On the stand showing work fio the 
Cracow: region is a gigantic tinsel . crib, 
made by a young bricklayer last year, 
which would be monstrous were it not so 
affectionately put together from an unthink- 
able number of pieces of red, green, and 
gold sweet papers. It is a Byzantine temple 
and is said to reflect the influence of 
Russian pedlars of icons who came through 
Poland many years ago. 

“Upstairs there is the principal figure of 
this exhibition, the primitive painter 
Nikifor, who is illiterate and with a defect 
of speech, which limits his communication 
with the outside world. He ‘too seems 
obsessed with the church, because although 
many of his paintings are of strange, almost 
Babylonian cities of his imagination, archi- 
tectural fantasies and architectural paintings 
of actual town scenes, there are several de- 
picting him as a bishop—Bishop Nikifor 
among the painters in heaven; Bishop 
Nikifor. with an aureole of stars; Bishop 
Nikifor making music—all the time 
Bishop Nikifor dressed in a fine Episco- 
palian crown. 

‘The main floor of this exhibition, over 
which hangs a profusion of flower chan- 
deliers, in the brightest of colours, is 
divided between six main regions of Poland, 
each with its distinctive marks. For. in- 
stance, in one village of the Cracow region 
the women paint nearly everything in sight 
in freehand floral designs—their furniture, 
their stoves, their scarves, and even the out- 
sides of their cottages and farm buildings. 
Some of their work is shown here. Across the room are intricately 
carved’ knives and axes, encrusted with silver, which belonged to the 
brigands of the country of the Carpathian foothills, which had a tradi- 
tion of Robin Hood bands. Today the axes are used in the furious 
traditional dances of the region.. And here some of the men make 
their own clothes—these are the shepherds who go off for weeks at 
a time into the mountains to mind their flocks, taking their musical 
instruments with them. The clothes they wear are made of a thick, 
white-woollen material intricately and gaudily embroidered. It takes 
the strength of a man’s fingers to do such work, so by tradition it is 
the men who do it’. 


THE FRENCH HOUSING PROBLEM 

One of France’s worst problems is housing and it shows itself’ in a 
specially acute form at this time of the year when young couples think 
of marrying and finding somewhere to live. 

‘There are not many things that the French are unanimous about ’, 
said THOMAS CADETT, B.B.C. Paris correspondent, in ‘ From Our Own 
Correspondent’, ‘ but I do definitely know that there is one, that the 
housing problem is a national scourge. Many of them would add that 


* A talk by Sir Alexander Todd on Perkin and organic chemistry is reproduced on page 634 
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it is a national scandal. It is a problem which affects, above all, the 
young and the old, apart, of course, from the relatively small propor- 
tion of the population which is rich enough to have no material cares. 
It affects the young because, naturally enough, newly married couples 
want to set up house on their own. It affects the old because many of 
them have not enough money to pay the inflated rents so common here 
when there is no pre-war lease. 

“Needless to say, the French suffered far more material damage and 
destruction in the war than we did. In some cases whole towns were 
virtually wiped out after receiving the earnest attention of both sides: 
Caen, in Normandy, for example. But it was not only houses which 
suffered; ports, installations, factories, were obvious and legitimate 
targets. As for the railways, they took perhaps the toughest hammering 
of all. I can remember flying up to Paris 
from the south of France not long after 
the Allied landing there in 1944 and not 
seeing a single decent-sized bridge intact. 

‘Obviously, to get the country going 
again after the war it was necessary to 
concentrate on restoring ports, factories, 
and railways. Any visitor to France today 
can use his own eyes to see what a re- 
markable job has been done in that direc- 
tion, and he may, if he is British, note 
with envy the speed and punctuality and 
equipment of the French train services. 
But, all too often, the price of that 
achievement he does not see—the misery 
behind the walls of many buildings, par- 
ticularly in the larger cities. 

“By that I do not mean that nobody is 
decently housed, but I do mean that far 
too many people are not. Take the Paris 
area, for example. In the past ten years 
no more than 55,000 new dwellings have 
been built; only 12,000 of them for 
letting, as opposed to sale. At the same 
‘time, a yearly average of about 3,000 
dwellings have become unusable owing 
to old age. As a result, the Housing Com- 
mittee for. the Paris area now has ‘a 
quarter of a million demands for accom- 
modation on its books; that is housing for 
about one million people. 

“Proof of how this affects the young- 
sters. was recently provided by an official 
Statement admitting that in the Paris 
district only one in twenty young married 
couples have normal separate accom- 
modation. Half live with one or other set 
of parents; the remainder make what sort 
of home then can in a single room, often 
without any kind of elementary cooking 
or washing facilities. Or else they live in single-room furnished apart- 
ments, usually let on a day-to-day basis and often at an exorbitant 
rate. The proprietors are obliged to reduce their rates for anyone stay- 
ing over sixty days, and thereafter they cannot get rid of the tenant 
without due cause. So, naturally, the proprietors watch the calendar 
with a good deal of interest and act accordingly. 

“So much for official admissions. From my own observation at very 
Cy ye I have seen how extremely hard this housing shortage 
can be’. 


RIPON’S WAKEMEN 

“For more than 1,069 years, the cathedral city of Ripon has had an 
official ““ wakeman ” ’, said RICHARD FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH in ‘ The 
Northcountryman’. ‘ Until 1955, the wakeman got a reward of £52 
each year for carrying out his duty. Now, £1 a week does not go so 
far, and Ripon has been forced to alter its old, almost sacred, tradition. 
It was the resignation last year of. seventy-eight-years-old Thomas 
Hawley, wakeman for many years, which brought matters to a head. 
A successor was appointed immediately, but he found the job too much 
for him and resigned almost at once. After a lengthy talk the City 
_ Fathers decided that the only sure way of filling the post permanently 
was to engage two wakemen; in that way duties could be shared. In this 
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Ripon’s Sergeant-at-Mace carrying the original wakeman’s 
horn, first blown in 886, in last year’s Mayor’s Sunday pro- 
cession. Behind him is the Mayor 
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way Ripon has saved a traditional ceremony which is almost as old as 
the town itself. Re ear 

“Two men were eventually chosen from the many townspeople who 
competed for the posts, and they are taking alternate months of duty 
as the town’s wakeman. The custom might have died altogether but 
for the change. For, if he fills the post single-handed, the wakeman is 
tied to Ripon. He must always be there to sound his horn, at nine 
o’clock every night, at the four corners of the market place, and once 
again outside the mayor’s home. This means that a wakeman must 
not go away from Ripon for a holiday with his family. He cannot 
even take his children to the seaside for the day, unless he hurries 
back in plenty of time to be ready dressed in his three-cornered 
hat and long, brown:coat at 9.0 p.m. 

“Ripon folk are a community careful 
of their many traditions. The original 
wakeman’s horn, first blown in 886, is 
wrapped in: silver bands and preserved. It 
is carried by the city’s Sergeant-at-Mace 
on the five Horndays each year. These 
days, with their colourful pageantry and 
processions, are Easter Sunday, Whit Sun- 
day, August Bank Holiday, Christmas 
Day, and Mayor’s Sunday. And though 
the horn now. being used is a mere fifty 
years old, it is only the town’s third, for it 
replaced the instrument which had been 
regularly used since 1690. 

“The new wakemen realise that their 
names will be added to the long list of 
notables, saints, gallants, brilliants, and 
outlaws who have helped found and con- 
tinue Ripon’s history. All who enter the 
city by road pass a welcoming board in- 
viting them to “stay a while amid our 
ancient charms”. The two hornblowers 
realise that they are now “ancient 
charms ”. They must, with a musical note, 
leave a lasting impression on those who 
are sensible enough to accept the 
invitation ’. 


THE REMAINS OF ST. CUTHBERT 
‘Are the remains in the vault behind the 
Neville screen in Durham Cathedral actu- 
ally the bones of St. Cuthbert? ’, asked JIM 
Lewis in ‘The Northcountryman’. ‘ There 
is a tradition that at the Reformation the 
Benedictines removed the body and buried 
it in some other part of the cathedral. But 
where? The secret was entrusted to three 
of the Benedictine monks. A suggestion 
was made that Cuthbert’s body was really’ 
buried under the sécond and third steps of the staircase leading up to 
the Bell Tower, but an investigation in 1867 revealed nothing. 

‘In 1827 and 1899, the vault behind the Neville screen was opened. 
The bones were found in a triple coffin and wrapped in five robes of 
embroidered silk in which valuable relics of St. Cuthbert were found, 
including a“great ivory comb to which a scribe of 1104 had referred 
and another skull. But to my mind the significant piece of evidence was 
this; I have great confidence in Bede as a historian . . . he died not so 
long after St. Cuthbert in 735 and he wrote a life of St. Cuthbert in — 
which he mentions a tumour which troubled the Saint for most of his — 
life. The investigation of 1899 discovered in the coffin a breast bone ~ 
with a well-marked deep hole in it which had probably been eaten out — 
by a long and obstinate tumour. ae eayy 

“But where is the body of St. Cuthbert? Does anyone know? I like 
the tradition which says that he has never left Lindisfarne. Have you 
ever heard of those tiny crinoid pebbles which abound on the beaches 
of Holy Island? They are called Cuthbert’s pebbles; and when the 
western gales beat at night across the island and on the gable ends of 
the houses, it is said that St. Cuthbert is still beating out his beads... . 
as Scott wrote in Marmion: eee 

~ On a rock by Lindisfarne [= 
St. Cuthbert ‘sits and toils to frame. - 4 Se 
The seaborne beads that bear his mame’, 


ition of: Scout Freud’s. ok in te ‘aeten 
‘I believe, best be appreciated if we learn how 
f experienced. his undertaking. As ‘Starting points . 
e: two quotations. The. first. passage, written in 1895 © 
ni e geen: ol Id and a neurologist, introduces one of 
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_ ee x 
< ods have not. aighve Abece) a& Ce tas. = it still strikes me 
_ myself as strange that the case histories I write should read like short 
é- ‘stories. and that, as one-might say, they lack the ‘serious stamp of - 
science, I must console myself with the reflection that the nature lof the 
_ subject ae evidently responsible for this rather than: any preference of ~ 
my own. The fact is that local diagnosis and electrical reactions lead 
Bs nowhere in’ the study of hysteria whereas the detailed description of 

mental ‘processes “such as we are accustomed to find ; in the works of- 


¥ 
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aS enw to obtain at least some bis. of ansicha ‘into sts course (oh 
~ that affection. te er oe ae ; 
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a A Few Fras wlistopiea *rormulae™ ct RRs 0 aco 
r. Such’ defensiveness, rare in a man of Freud’s “courage, ‘reflects the 


exposition of a new technique in the therapy of hysteric patients had 


: 


4 gained in scope. The insight which had announced itself—wider than. 

_medical knowledge, wider: than the traditional field of science—was 
: concerned with the study of man’s inner conflict and» its influence on 
~ human behaviour. Scientists had never approached» ‘this area. It ‘was 


_ the province of the masters of intuitive introspection, and if Freud were. 
to replace by. scientific thought and explanation their ae grasp; all. 
he had was, as he put it, a few psychological formulae. 


= 
5 


ears later, when these few formulae had grown into the most complex 
psychological theory ever evolved, a theory based’ ‘on an incomparably 
rich set of ‘obserwations:: Freud ‘once more ee his admiration for _ 
4 eee: genius: Pe net tes eee 
z One may heave a ‘sigh [he wrote, eid seventoeiet, at the thought _ 
.= — that it is youchsafed to a few with hardly any effort, to salve from the 
~ whirlpool ‘of their own emotions the deepest truths, ‘to which we others — 
% - have to force our way, ceaselessly groping amid torturing uncertainties. 


E taking seemed prescribed by the structure of the problems as they _ 
presented themselves during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
‘The > quest for a- psychological understanding of man’s central experience 
‘was suggested | by many converging | trends of intellectual development. - 
3 ‘From the: sectarian. mysticism of the seventeenth century a continuous 
_ stream of thoughts leads into the agony of the Romantic Age (in Pro-- 
_ fessor Praz’ terms) and toward:a humanising of the i image ‘of man: the 
border between the well and the mentally | ‘sick had lost some of its 
“stringency. The tendency is clearest in literature and philosophy: When 


Freud wrote his first case reports, Dostoevsky’s fame was rising and . 
Nietzsche was still. alive, lingering under the care of neuro-psychiatrists 


—wNietzsche, who, in Freud’s words, had more penetrating knowledge — 
of Beat than ay other aman who ever lived’, 


+. 
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Link. ines ei, and Mind 
Psychology as an academic -discipline was occas Boag with 
ipheral phenomena and functions. But the sharpening of alternatives 
in neurology had Jed to important developments. The search for the link 
between the physiological and mental, the brain and the mind, had 
gained in importance, particularly in the work of that great Englishman, 
-Hughlir | Jackson. A similar trend in psychiatry found i its expression in 
a revived interest in. hypnotism and in states of dimmed 
usness. And the unfailing sign. that new findings fit into the 


wallace not missing. The most famous example links the 
the name of Darwin. Janet, however, to whose early 
nai ned. at: a ee + ag diene Es Freud, hes 


By ERNST KRIS ; aS 


Me - imaginative _ writers enables me, with the use of a few psychological - 


hesitation with which he. approached his new task. What had started as - 


Seen. from. the vantage-point of the history of ideas, Freud’s under- 


ture of contemporary problems, the phenomenon of ‘the simul-— 


listory of Science . 


> Lt. ‘ ‘on 


4 


ack of La assumptions, the lack of: a suitable theory, had fimied’ 
the scope of his insight. - 5 


The. story ‘of Freud’s life, rimererfalty ascemibled by: Ernest. ioe “4 j 


shows a contrasting and, I believe, therefore complementary picture: all 


seems chance, nothing seems choice. Freud unwillingly relinquished his | 
_ work in comparative anatomy and histology; under duress he turned to 


clinical medicine. In neurology he had been mainly interested in the 
anatomy and physiology of the central nervous system; yielding to the 


— 


requirements of a city practice, he took at first only a desultory interest 


in the treatment of nervous conditions. Yet, once the study of these 

conditions had led him further, the topic took possession of him with — 

_ overpowering force. The turmoil of personal passions, earlier manifested 

‘in the choice of a bride and the vicissitudes of his friendships, was pro- 

gressively transferred to his adventure as investigator. A man ine the 

mantis of his journey had met with destiny.. “e 
The struggle with the uncertainties of a field in which experimenta- : 


tion was (and by and large has remained) difficult lasted for forty-five 


years, until Freud’s death at eighty-three. Notes on his desk, jotted 
down during the last weeks of his life, suggest in epigrammatic brevity | 
new solutions of problems both old and new. This ‘ unceasing’ ‘pre- 
occupation took two directions. Freud’s working process represents an . 
almost ideal-balance between theory construction and observation. But 
only rarely has the dedication to both been so marked in the work of 
-one explorer. The attempt to synthesise knowledge, to construct a 
theoretical. system, the striving for ever more general principles and 
ever more elegant formulations, became discernible early in Freud’s « 
thinking and was undoubtedly rooted in the philosophical preoccupations 
of his later school years. Long before his interest turned to psycho- 
pathology or psychology the anatomy of the central nervous system was 


The second passage of which I speak was written more than thirty his chosen field. There was the drive to reach the fundamental and the - 


general and there was the perseverance of an observer who had been 
‘trained early to focus on minute details and who later trained himself 
‘to the particular elasticity of a double-purpose: he learned. to follow in 
his ‘clinical work the guidance of -his theoretical thinking, and in 1 his 
seperation to follow the lead of his observations. ; se 
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"Searching oe the Hidden and Secret : 

‘The sense of the relevance of details which no previous observer me 
“found. worth recording had its root in this circular process. The search. 
_was for the hidden and secret. One is reminded of the first task which — 
had been set to Freud as student (or did he choose it himself?), to 
demonstrate the much-doubted existence of testicles in the eel; or of a 
- somewhat later time, when he invented a new staining procedure in 
histology. To make unconscious mental processes ‘ visible ’ required 
infinitely more complex devices. Hence Freud’s lasting preoccupation — 
*with the development of the psycho-analytic method of observation, 


_ which to him and to many of us seemed equivalent to the method of 


cure. 

The interaction of fescin ction by theory and observational genius 
lends to the progress of Freud’s work its uniquely dramatic character. 
During the first years of work, in the eighteen-nineties, there is a breath- 
taking character to this interplay. Any new clinical experience might 
‘suggest a new generalisation which seemed established until invalidated 
by further experiences. A second assumption was advanced, a third, 
until at one point a whole set of hypotheses had to be replaced by 
another. While theories were being built, modified, and discarded,. 


_ success and failure seemed at times to depend on the fluctuations in the 


treatment of one patient. In later years, when evidence had grown, the 
tempo changed but the process continued. There were, in the develop- 
ment of Freud’s work, well-known phases, when he recast part of the 
theory of psycho-analysis. But next-to these explicit reformulations 
‘stands the flow of constant, isolated revisions in almost all of his 
writings, sometimes where one might least expect them, in pswote 


_ writings addressed to. a wider public. 


This inclination remained with him to the last. At eightyaiwer 


allegedly to keep himself busy, he wrote an Outline of Psycho-analysis. 


“. — 
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- This Scope Hivigment contains at “ease three important he 
_ reformulations. never previously advanced. The continuous evolution of _ 


Freud’s thought has had the consequence that even today no book exists — 
which could rank as the textbook of psycho-analysis, presenting all of — 
Freud’s hypotheses synchronised with each other. He who wants to 
penetrate to a full understanding of psycho- analysis has as yet to grasp 


-_ the systematic cohesion of the propositions with which psycho-analysts 


Paints Validity of Freud’s "fea noaitiona 


_ their basic nature to those of Euclid. Apart from the question whether 


operate by a historical study of Freud’s writings. He must in part 
re-experience the process of exploration. In following this path he 
becomes aware of vistas into the unknown. At every point there are 
‘Suggestions set forth which need to be followed and footnotes which 
‘raise new problems. This is the reason why at this centenary occasion 
Jf ogee honour in Freud not the dead but the tics 
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ae 


It is not that psycho-analytic knowledge had remained static since 
Freud’s great discoveries. The opposite is true. Even during the seven- 
teen years since his death the increase of knowledge, the widening of 
outlook on all areas of work—clinical, theoretical, and applied—is 
extremely great. This expansion is obviously related to both: to the 
ever-increasing numbers of psychiatrists and therapists practising 
psycho-analysis and active in research; and to the ever widening scope 
of the application of psycho-analytic insight in psychiatry, medicine, 
education, social work, and the social and cultural sciences. And yet, 
though much new insight has come and our views have changed in 
many crucial areas, the multiple dimensions of Freud’s thought apps 
‘in ever sharper outline. 

In several areas, particularly where Freud himself developed his 
propositions in considerable detail, little has been invalidated and few 


“modifications have become necessary. The most striking example is 


offered by the study of dreams: in more than half a century since the 
appearance of Freud’s book on the interpretation of dreams little has 


been added to our knowledge. Some ten years ago, in a survey of what 


text-books of general psychology published in the United States had to 


une ‘Say about dreams, it was shown that well over four-fifths of all propo- 


sitions set down as valid stemmed from Freud, but that his name was 
quoted preferably in disagreement. This, I believe, is typical of Freud’s 
influence. Much of it has become part of general knowledge. 

That so little of his crucial findings—or, to take care of controversial 
views, so relatively littl—has been invalidated, remains puzzling. It is 
probably due to the specific position of the pioneer: the discovery of 
fundamental principles of mental functioning and the key observations 
in a new area of inquiry tend to have a particular historical position. 
Hence the suggestion of comparing some of Freud’s formulations in 


or not a comparison of this kind has much meaning, there is no doubt 


that formulations such as those on the structural similarity of dream, 


delusion, and psychogenic symptom are fundamental in a specific sense. 
It seems that these formulations, and certain others—such as those on 
‘the multiple determination of thought and action, the distinction be- 
tween a primary and secondary process of mental functioning, the 
insight into the working of defence and resistance—constitute general- 
isations so close to observable facts that their lasting operational value ~ 


~ is assured. What they achieve may be compared to a first and eminently _— 


successful map-making: the rivers and mountain ranges are set out 
and a first orientation is previded where the space had been blank. 


- 
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ae Unconscious Piacedes 
For a study of Freud’s method of work it is even more significant 
y 


- that his central theoretical constructs are proving to be useful long after 
‘the matrix out of which they stem has become unfertile. Freud’s con- 
~ceptual tools come from the science of the eighteen-nineties, but all 

_ that remains to connect them with their origin is their choice as terms. 

-'The definition of the terms has been repeatedly recast under the double 
‘impact of theory and experience. Many philosophers, psychologists, and not of physiological but of general biological thi 


Physiologists of the nineteenth century recognised the existence of un- 


~ conscious el processes. However, they gr the term to describe, 


‘older authors spoke of unconscious mental processes. a aid, tor: in- 
stance, Rae Herings: who ‘in 1884 had invited the eee 


_ achievements. The basic sequence of psychosexual de 


‘scu ; 
futile ae eae vy ‘Butler aga 
slight, as it were residual, jsemiliity between 


gretted i many of us, are the ‘ aca a 
But the limited re of these views his C 


tionary thought by an ontogenetic one, ie one ‘concerned. Ww 
_ development of the individual. That he was able to reconstruct 
reports of neurotic patients and from scant familiarity with infant and 
-small-child phases of human maturation remains one of | 


he described has been confirmed as one independent of cultural ‘flu : 
ences. The concept of the unconscious, that had been borrowed from 
tradition, had thus changed its GADIES and had led into new, fields 
of unheard richness. 
But observation once more stimulated the building of theory, to the 
theory of instinctual drives, which was devised because it seemed best 
‘to account for the new clinical experiences of the psycho-analyst. The 
part played by what were defined as sexual (and later as destructive). 
propensities allowed for a better understanding of mental illness and 
for better predictions of its course. In this crucial area and almost only 
here Freud expanded the range he had ever permitted to his thought. 
From the area of theory-building, which remains linked to the checking 
of observation, he entered late in life into that of speculation. In his 
doctrine of life and death instincts he seemed to be in search of a 
transition from the field of empirical investigation to the tealm of 
philosophy, the love of his earlier cess yi 
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Ego and Super-ego_ 

_ The heritage of contemporary , knowledge and ‘its eid in Freud’s is 
ork have, however, become most crucial in another field: trained as’ 
neurologist, he struggled for years with the problem of brain and mind. 
First he attempted, heroically but in vain, to express his theories in 
terms of specific brain function. He described a- very concrete and 
detailed brain -model which would suit his needs. Step by step he 
realised the failure of his attempt. The model became more and more 
general, until, at the end, he conceived of structural organisations to 
which he gave simple names. One—the ‘id ’—he borrowed from 
Nietzsche; he speaks of the ego and the super-ego. These terms refer 
to organisations to which his earlier distinction between ‘stages of | aware- 


- ness became subordinated. The conception of these organisations, how- 


ever, has retained the hall-mark- of physiological thinking. They _ are 
defined by their functions as physiologists define bodily organs. The 
choice of a distance from physiological mechanisms themselves was, 
however, so fortunate that these concepts have remained useful in 
formulating theory for more than_ thirty years. They are so conceived 
_ that findings in neurophysiology have up to this point not contradicted 
any of Freud’s very detailed assumptions. Rather, as A Lone Adrian has" 
. it, Freud’s vision has inspired neurology. 

The detachment from the training of his youth i is an “ssocaitial part. 
of the struggle ‘ amid tormenting uncertainties ’ of which Freud speaks. 
The drama of theory building and theory revision is best visible in 
Freud’s dealing with that problem in which any attempt to understand 
human conflict must have its roots. I refer to the problem of anxiety. 
Freud’s first assumptions were so conceived to safeguard the link with 
physiological tradition. Stated in simplest form, he assumed oe 
arises when sexual Sk! remains und 


‘as a quasi-poisonous stuff. For years Pika; was 
formulation. After-a variety of attempts he substite 
explanation an infinitely more complex one which 


viewed as the reaction of the organism a eae Dur i 
of maturation and differentiation this reaction t Baer 


to submit eer 


shall never quite know how they came ‘to ee i 
ed: the work of several decades: the increased under- 
d vastly enlarged clinical insight into child-development 
earliest interaction between mother and child seem rather to 


cand 


tions at the age of seventy when, threatened by severe illness, he set 
out to revise in a few short pages some of his older theories. 

- — Next to the constant transformation of hypotheses under the impact 
_ of observation there is in Freud’s work evidence of the lasting influence 
e of certain fundamental notions. When he first became aware of the 
~ nature of human conflict, of the influence of forgotten traumata and 
the process of repression, he turned to the study of the nature of the 
~ forces which had to be kept in abeyance, to the study of the id, the 
_ area where differences between individuals seem least striking. Late 
‘in life his interest veered to a more systematic enquiry into the repress- 
ing agent, the ego. This shift of interest signified a return to some 
of the thoughts and assumptions of his earliest work. He had then 
assumed that certain higher differentiated brain-cells were devoted to 


; special functions, those of the ego. These thoughts had remained an- 


undercurrent.of his work. When, late in life, he resumed this line of 
4 thought, he was aware of the fact that the study of higher functions 
ja to areas in human behaviour in which individual differences play 
a decisive role. This was bound to lead to the question of the extent 


; to which these differences are due to the modification of inborn factors. 


_ This, then, seems the question which preoccupied Freud in some of 
_the new propositions which we find inserted into the writings of his 
last years. It seems not without significance that what he added, in 


the face of death, to previous thoughts is concerned with questions 


3 undecided but, I believe, not undecidable by further enquiry. Is it not 
only a-few formations had as yet been entered? 

The balance between observer and thinker in Freud has come not 
~ only as a gift of nature, not only as part of training and growing. It 
was in an essential way self-made, a result of his own work and at 


‘confirm than to weaken the generalisations at which Freud arrived 
- thirty years ago. He formulated these new and fundamental assump-— 


has through Freud’s work expanded its realm from the material to 
science has made a new claim on the life of civilised 


as if he had wanted to remind himself and us that on the SOR, ed 


a the same time its motivation. The study of human conflict is not a . 


dispassionate matter. The physician becomes part of the- stage on 
which the drama is enacted. The most intense phase of discovery, the 
_ eighteen-nineties, was also the phase of Freud’s most decisive errors. 
We have during. the last years learned how his own conflict projected 
on to the patient misled him at first, how he corrected the error and 


f was driven to. the painful Process of self-analysis. In his letters to 


‘the personal: 


_ result of rh inner neste which Freud acquired oe self-anal, 


ysis. 
A long and awesome century separates us from the decade of Freud’s_ 7 


the Victorian belief in the power of science and the magic of progress, 


men, a claim tentative as yet but one that cannot be ignored. 


—Third Programme ; 
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Spring i in Seats 
By THOMAS BARMAN 


ARLY in May, I suppose, is about the best time for a visit to 
Paris—and so it was this year. The white candles upon the chest- 


nut trees were alight; the flower-girls were selling lilies-of-the- 


valley at every street corner; and on the distant horizon, trees and 


buildings were flickering in the sun, as they always do when the air is 


warm. And still I could not recapture the old thrill of pleasure and 
excitement that I always used to feel when I lived there twenty years 
ago. I wondered at my failure to respond. One reason is the extraordin- 
ary feeling of tension that surrounds you. It is not just that people are in 
such a tearing hurry; it is not just the insufferable rudeness of the 
women, especially the middle-aged who live in the better parts of Paris. 
They elbow you roughly out of the way at every conceivable oppor- 
tunity, and if you did not push back you would have a small chance 


indeed of getting on a bus. It is something far more than that, intangible. 


perhaps, yet I am always conscious of it, conscious of this tension. 


I can certainly remember that there were days, twenty years ago, — 


when you suddenly realised there was a feeling of tension in the air— 
just one day. You would come out on a fine spring morning and then 
you would notice something queer about the buses. They would come 


out without the indicator boards they usually carry on each side, and . 


then you would know that the authorities were afraid of street riots. 
These boards are useful things if you want to hit a policeman on the 


head. And then in some narrow side street you would notice a platoon of | 


garde mobile trying self-consciously to look unselfconscious and at ease. 


Or, as the shadows lengthened on the Boulevard .des Italiens, you 


would suddenly realise that the pavements held more people than usual, 


- and that there was an over-spill into the gutter and beyond. And people 


Wilhelm Fliess we become witness to the process, we watch Freud ~ 


t uncover in himself repressed experiences and reconstruct childhood 


events for which he seeks confirmation from his mother. The story of — 


-Freud’s self-analysis. will, I believe, become part of that great store 
_of accounts which in the history of science plays a peculiarly inspiring 
4 part—accounts which ‘Teport how in sacrifice and loneliness the great 
Fs Scientist works. 

i importance: 
links progress to the figure of the hero. Freud himself would have 


4 
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sternly rejected such notions. What else was there to do, he would have 


_ said, but to attend to my own problems since they interfered with 
my work? He remained aware of the. incompleteness and shortcomings 
of any kind of self-analysis. But the training analysis of the analyst, 


In the mind of the public eae accounts tend to gain a special 
they are viewed as heroic tales, since an undying bent 


ke 
8 and, in a broader sense, psycho-analysis as part of the training of those ~ 


skilled in dealing with human behaviour, has become a widely accepted 
institution. Seen from the vantage-point of the history of ideas one 
might well say that it was a logical and a required step: how could 
the study of human conflict proceed, if conflicts in the observer were 
not solved? How could introspective awareness as a basis of a new 
psychology ‘maintain itself without an admittedly limited modification 
of the experimenter? Once more, in Freud’s experience all seemed 


- chance, as if the force of circumstances and not the logic of the prob- 


~ Iems had directed his path. 
It has been said that Freud’s self-analysis embodies one of his 
be atest achievements. It made possible the transfer of all his inner 


to his work, made his discoveries part of his experience, and his 
me his work, Phe ait scrutiny of his own motiva- 


would be seizing, with an eagerness that was just a shade hysterical, 
the last edition of the evening papers. You could feel the tension in the 
air—but only once in a while. Now, in 1956, you feel it all the time. 

There is tension in the traffic, in the way people drive their cars. 
Even such a wide avenue as the Champs Elysées is occasionally choked 
with private cars, each under the control of an angry driver. In 
London, of course, the street scene is still dominated by the old buses. 
In Paris they are heavily out-numbered, and when they move they 
are pursued by a swarm of cars with their tyres screaming as they 
turn-at speed, or, more rarely, shuddering to a sudden ose na stop 
with a banshee howl. 

Perhaps the drivers were just as angry in 1935 or °36, I cannot 
remember; but there were fewer of them. There is not much fun to be 
got out of idling round the boulevards, or window-shopping, or having 
your lunch in the open air under the sun—there is too much noise. 
The stench of exhaust fumes is overpowering; in fact to many French- 
men Paris is becoming the sort of place that they escape from rather 
than turn to, and they spend a great deal of their money by escaping. 

A generation or so ago, I suppose, you could say that by far 
the biggest single item of expenditure in a French household was on 
food; things like rent were far down the list. Now the pattern is 
changing. French people now seem to be far less interested in food 
and wine than their parents were. They seem to prefer to spend their 
money on cars and: motor-scodters and on weekend ‘holidays out of 
Paris, camping or hiking or something like that. Their fathers got a 
nice red complexion through eating and drinking in good restaurants; 
that- period seems to be over. The’ petrol engine has destroyed the 
old-fashioned eating habits. And so you find a rash of snack bars in 
Paris, offering soft drinks and what the French call ‘a quick lunch’. 
It is not only the small restaurants that are feeling the pinch; some of 


the bigger establishments are going to the wall. 
— From Our. Own Correspondent’ 


birth, the decade of the Crimean War, the Great Exhibition and the 5 
publication of The Origin of Species. Freud’s life and work make the _ 
span of time appear much shorter. The belief of the nineteenth century, _ 
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The Future of Organic, Chemistry 


By SIR ALEXANDER TODD, rae. 


T is 100 years since the discovery of the first man-made dyestuff 
in England, and there was a big gathering of organic chemists in 
London: last week’to celebrate the anniversary. Up to 1856, all 
dyes used to colour fabrics came from natural sources, mostly from 
plants like indigo and madder, though some, like the celebrated Tyrian 
purple of the Caesars and cochineal, came from the animal kingdom. 
In 1856, however, a young English “chemist, William Henry Perkin, 
while carrying out experiments with quite a different object, accident- 
ally made a substance which dyed fabrics a mauve colour. This dis- 
covery had-an importance far transcending that of the dyestuff itself: it 
showed for the first time the practical possibilities. of organic chemistry 
and gave birth to the -dyestuff industry 
which has ‘given us the beautiful array of » 
colours we ‘have today. Not only that, it 
‘Jed indirectly to the development. of the 
great chemical industries on which we 
depend for so many of the comforts of 
modern life. It may seem a far cry from 
Perkin’s mauve to the modern dyes and 
drugs, plastics, fibres, and detergents, but 
it all forms a connected story. 
- -However, I do not want to. go into the 
historical consequences of Perkin’s discovery. 


I would rather follow up a - different 
line of thought: is there any similarity 
“between the problems facing ‘organic 


chemists in 1856 and those that face us in 
1956? Organic chemistry is often described 
as the chemistry of the carbon compounds. 
‘True enough; but originally it was defined 
‘as the chemistry of substances that are found 
‘in living matter, as distinct from the mineral 
substances. of inorganic. chemistry, and 
organic: chemistry has never lost sight of* 
this definition. It was so in Perkin’s day, 
for he was actually trying to make quinine, 
a natural plant drug, in the laboratory by 
artificial means when he stumbled on a 
mauve dye. To any modern schoolboy with 
the most elementary knowledge of organic 
chemistry Perkin’s attempt to make quinine 
by oxidising a rather crude coal-tar pro- 
duct would seem like a piece of lunacy. 
But it was not lunacy in 1856, for in those 
days the basic rules of organic chemistry had not been discovered, and 
so the absurdity of some of the experiments people tried was not 
realised. Perkin’s discovery was made at a time when chemists were 
groping vaguely after an understanding of the way in which atoms are 
joined together into simple molecules. They were on the verge of 
success, for within a very few years great discoveries: were made 
which turned organic chemistry into a logical study and opened the 
way to one of the most rapid advances in the history of science. 

These problems which faced Perkin and his contemporaries—the 
structure of simple organic molecules and how to/synthesise. them— 
have largely been solved, and today natural drugs such as quinine and 
many others can be successfully made in the laboratory. Not only 
that, we know so much about the way different kinds of organic com- 
pounds behave and have such a big range of methods for working with 
them that we can produce molecules which are tailor-made to meet 
special requirements. That is, in fact, just what modern chemical 
industry does. If you want something that will kill the daisies on 
your lawn without destroying the grass the organic chemist will give 
you a specially designed molecule to do it; and if you want a mauve 
dye that will not fade in the way that Perkin’s mauve did, then the 
dyestuffs’ industry will produce it. 

I do not want you to think that there is nothing more to be done in 


Sir William Henry Perkin (1838-1907), a portrait painted 
in 1906 by A. S. Cope 
National Portrait Gallery 


this part of organic chemistry, far from it. Every year new substances, 
such as vitamins, antibiotics, and so on, are found in nature and they 
have all to be studied, and there are always demands for man-made 
substances with special properties required in medicine, industry, and 
the home. The prospects for made-made molecules'in everyday life are 
almost unlimited, and I have no doubt that we have only begun to 
realise their possibilities. There is certainly no lack of work for'the - 
future but, although old methods of working will be improved and 
new methods discovered, I believe that.on the whole the necessary 
guiding principles have been laid down and we can be pretty confident 
that they will be sufficient to meet the demands. But. we are’ still 
a long way from_-knowing. all:about. the 
chemistry of living- matter: and there are 
many aspects of it that-still keep us guessing. 

I have spoken of quinine and substances’ - 
like it as simple molecules: But simplicity 
is a relative term. They are not really simple 
in structure at all, but it is convenient for 
the moment to regard them as such because 
they represent one type of chemical mole- 
cule found in living systems. There is a 
second and much more complicated type of 
molecule which -is nowadays increasingly 
occupying the chemist’s attention. Examples 
of this type are the proteins and nucleic 
acids, substances that hold many of the keys 
to life itself. They consist of giant molecules 
built up from a number of small molecules 
all joined together like beads in a necklace. 
The simple type of-molecule I mentioned 
earlier, the quinine type, is like an indivi- 
dual bead rather than a string of beads. 
One of the really interesting things about 
the huge protein and nucleic-acid molecules 
is that they are made up from only a small 
number of different units. If we think of 
them once more as strings of beads it is as 
if we had beads of, say, half-a-dozen 
different colours and we set out to make 
strings out of 100 beads of each colour. 
You can see at once with these 600 beads 
we could make millions of strings, each with 
a slightly different pattern from all the 
others. And that is exactly what we find in, 
say, the proteins. In the main, they are different, from each other 
not because they are made from different units, but because they are 
made from different numbers of the same units arranged in different 
orders. Each different arrangement means a different protein which will 
do some quite special job in a living organism, and every living thing 
differs from its neighbours by having slightly different aerate 
of units in its proteins and nucleic acids. 

It is not an easy matter to find out the exact arrangement in any one 
of these substances. Many people have been working on this but full 
answers have only been obtained in few cases. Still, they are coming 
slowly, and at least we can see clearly enough how to get them. The big 
outstanding problem is, however, this: how do living cells build up 
these big molecules and how do they contrive always to choose the — 
particular arrangement that suits them out of a large number of possible 
arrangements? It is not as if living things built up the proteins or 


~ nucleic: acids slowly; they do it extremely fast. After all, bacteria will 


grow up and reproduce every twenty minutes or so. In his work on 
simple molecules the organic chemist usually works by a slow stepwise 
procedure: he takes a simple carbon compound which he can obtain» 


.from coal or petroleum and he puts up a kind of molecular scaff 


round it, and adds on pieces one at a time in a carefully planned ad 
until, finally, he can remove the mptoiteg and reveal be? finished 
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A model of the factory at Greenford Green, near Harrow, where Perkin began the manufacture of dyes, and (right) one showing the extensive and complex 
plant needed today to make the wide range of modern dyes and organic chemicals:. Both these models~-are on view at: the Science Museum, in an exhibition 
A commemorating the centenary of Perkin’s discovery of mauveine 
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‘molecule. It is .very like building a house. It is hard-to believe. that 
this kind of procedure would allow living things to make such: compli- 
cated molecules as proteins at high speed by this sort of method, and so 
-we are faced by a number of questions. If we could answer these ques- 
tions and, still more, if we could carry out the same kind: of procedures 
in the laboratory, it would lead to great advances in biology and medi- 
_cine and would open up new vistas in organic chemistry. 
.. The main trouble is that until now the organic chemist has never 
really got to grips with this problem. Certainly in the plastics field he 
has produced giant molecules but in these man-made substances he has 
usually worked with only.one type of unit or, if he used more than one, 
the order in which they were joined up did not really matter much. 
He could therefore put all his molecules in a vessel and by a suitable 
trick—usually by using a catalyst to start what is called a chain reaction 
—he could make them all join up more or less at random and produce 
a valuable product. It looks, on the other hand, as if nature uses some 
kind of pattern or template mechanism for the job; that is to say that 
a living creature builds up the special proteins and nucleic acids it 
needs by having a private set of patterns or templates on which it lines 
up the units in the correct order before joining them up. 
In the last few years there has been a good deal of evidence found 
which points strongly in this direction, and organic chemists are now 


working on the problem, a new one in their subject, of using template 
mechanism for making big molecules. It may take some time to solve 
all the problems I have mentioned, but I am sure that with all the 
modern tools of his trade the chemist not only can, but will, solve them. 
And when he does the way.will be open to the synthesis of proteins and 
nucleic acids and perhaps also (since many of the disease-producing 
viruses are combinations of protein and nucleic acid) to the preparation 
of a virus in the laboratory. This would not only help in the general 
attack on virus disease but it could throw new light on some of the 
basic problems of life itself. 

Perhaps all this sounds a bit far fetched. It may be that such develop- 
ments are a long way off—but I wonder if we can be so sure? After all, 
when Perkin made his discovery I do not suppose many people would 
have predicted that within twenty years all the basic knowledge would 
be available to let organic chemistry develop quite logically to its 
present state, when substances like quinine can be synthesised at will. 
And yet that is exactly what happened, and in this new phase we are 
entering it could happen again, and perhaps even more quickly. So in 
some ways the situation is not so different from what it was in Perkin’s 
day. One thing is sure: the young Perkins of 1956 will find organic 
chemistry just as fascinating and as full of high adventure as it was in 
1856.—Home Service 


Easter in the Cyclades 


All day the mules 

Have brought lambs down 
in basketsful 

From the mountain 

And now the caiques < 
Gather them, 

Bale upon bale 

Of branded fleece, 
Goldén in such 

Skin, meat and bone 

As may be marketed. 


This will continue 

Till Sunday dawns 

With a roast on a spit 
For each of the Orthodox; 
Bound by alternate 
Fasting and. feasting 


The tribes prepare 

To shed their flocks. 

But those who hold 

The brightest Easter 
Little more than colourful, 


Shall they see the blessing 

Of all these carcasses? 

Lying awake, 

Hour after hour, 

Surely some sicken 

At the sacrifice, 

Spurn the candle 

And the kiss 

As bleat strikes bell 

Along the quay, 

Spattering the night. 
PATRICIA AVIS 
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your lot, make progress in your work, business, or profession 
—and then find as the day goes on that the means are so 
faairect, the opposition so vague and numerous, and the people who 


oppose you so elusive, that in the eyening your enthusiasm has gone, — 
and.you go to bed saying, ‘ What is the use? ’? You probably do; and 


in my opinion this is a most dangerous, insidious, and crippling feature 


- in our national life today—this modern disease of over-organisation and. 
4 - complication s leads to eventual inertia and Stagnation. we 


“Fafemies oe Decision 
Public administration and life in giao fave become infinitely more 


complicated in the last twenty years, and decision on any, matter— = 
whether it be what colour you should paint your front door, or whether — 
we shall have a system of trunk roads in England—has come to depend 


more and more upon complicated co-ordination between innumerable 
- bodies. Policy decisions have repercussions on other policy; and so the” 
factors for coming to a decision multiply until it becomes increasingly 
difficult to decide anything at all.: There is a Chinese proverb—and I 
believe a genuine one—which says: ‘He who considers everything 
decides nothing’. I am not so innocent as to imagine that a great 


deal of this ever-growing. complication is not necessary, but my case is 
that the complications are increasing faster than the need for them, and 


_ certainly faster than the resulting benefits and efficiency. 
Much of this complication is brought about by the craze to try to 


_ make rules and regulations to cover every contingency in life; and 


trying to do this is a bad thing in itself, and it has the effect of ham- 


stringing us because every rule that we make, and I believe we must 


_ have made more rules in the last twenty years than in all the history 
of our previous legislation, has increased the difficulties of public 
administration and has made it necessary to increase the size of 
administrative staffs, which in turn has increased the complications 
and slowed down the giving of decisions and action. 
These difficulties have worked in two different ways on two different 
sorts of people. The first of these sorts of people are those who want 
to get things done. For them, the rules have imposed a greater and 
greater brake on their efficiency and initiative. The second set of people 
are those who have various reasons for not wanting to get things done. 


For them, the situation we are creating has provided an almost endless 
series of excuses into which they can disappear as a visitor into Hampton . 
pace maze, to rotate endlessly about the problem without eyer coming _ 


nearer to it, though often crossing their own tracks. 


To look at these things objectively and to deplore the gradual clog- * 


ging of our national life with the endless committee “work and the 
undergrowth of co-ordinating officials is not to advocate any form of 


autocracy. The totalitarian regimes which have thrown the world into 
such misery over the last thirty years have sufficiently discredited this 
system of government to make one recoil in horror from anything that 


savours of dictatorship—whether it be of a man, or a body of men. 


True democracy (as I see it) rests, and always will rest, on the rule of 


law framed by a law-making body freely elected. These factors are 


immutable. But how far can this system stretch its protecting arms 


round us before it stifles us? What we are getting at present, and we 
can see it in every aspect of our daily life, is too much direction, too 
_ much co-ordination, too much consideration, too many minds working 
on one simple subject, too matiy opinions chasing one poor harried con- 
clusion. In a phrase: too much talk and too little action. It seems 


there always has to be a precedent for everything we do, and if there is . 


not a precedent, nothing can be done. 

These are harsh words, but I mean them to be. We may fail by 
stupidity, fail by ignorance, by laziness, or by error. But let us never 
_ fail because we have not had the courage to make a mistake. It is 
because we are frightened to make a mistake that so often leads to us 


doing nothing. Let us learn by our mistakes, and if we do fail, at least ry 
we will not have failed through doing nothing. 


By SIR ‘BASIL EMBRY. 


O you ever get up in the morning full of ideas, enthusiasm, 
energy, determined to straighten out your difficulties, improve 


‘to put the responsibility for anything—good or ‘bad—upon 
iis srvidled stROnE so ae pope Benes will - 
: seek in. the Sale the peibiice of cor 


_ responsible ’ —a_ type. of courage sometimes - Jacking i t 
. physical “courage is beyond reproach. It may stem. from some type | 


_ gives birth to-a dozen sub-committees. We cannot afford to Sine Se 
ba ea and —— ercite: ; HEF St aa 


islands this would not matter so much, though it woul 


as it were, a series of setting-up exercises » 


ae sciously and strongly 


. seh ate 
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This See plicaion shows foes in ‘many ways. 
porate responsibility. In a society when almost in 
to the smallest detail, is decided by committee it is practical 


This is a discouragement to the first type of man, who 


things done. And it is a great encouragement to 
man, who does not want to get things done, because : 


co-ordinating ie and ‘the ‘Test ae 


it is a ‘special sort of Wudlit: fie courage t to Ns “ tT d 


mental. insecurity, but these are fields into which I am not qualified to 
explore. As the judgement of a layman, however, and from considerable. 


_ experience of these men, I would say that he is opposed to change on: 


principle, and his excuse is: ‘ Really it isn’t fair on all the other aie 
for me to settle this without. giving them their chance to comment’. 

It is increasingly noticeable that tracking down a decision to the 
man who made it is becoming year by year more difficult. If you ask Ul 
for a permit and you are told you cannot have one, you may not hog 
“Who says I can’t have a permit? *, or if you do say that, the answer 
will be ‘ They say you can’t have a permit.’ And who are they ?3 2 You" 
never know. Only the other day I was told the story of an industrialist — 
who wished to import some special machine tools, which he could 
not obtain in England, and which would have enabled him to speed 
up his production and reduce the costs of his overheads. He applied 
for the necessary import licence, but months later he was still arguing 
with the licensing authorities, and, in the ‘meantime, he had lcs 
overseas orders. 

If this country had a self-contained economy, it t might be all cite 


' for us to indulge in this rather quaint but very irritating way of con- 
‘ducting our affairs. _ Unfortunately, Great Britain, as you know as well 


as I do, is in a very different » position. It will never be sell comin - 
It will always depend upon inventing, producing, and exporting to 
feed itself. If everybody wants to go on eating three meals a day and 


enjoying a reasonable standard of living-they cannot afford the old- 


fashioned , little characteristics which I have been_ describing. We 


‘cannot afford the man; -whatever his motives, who does not care whether. 
things are done or, not. We cannot afford the administrator whose 


“ pending tray’ is full, the committee that drags on endlessly and 


A Flonrishing Mediocrity a 23 ; 4 
In the system which we are so iaterintily: building up 


flourishes. A committee usually works to the lowest common den 
tor be its pembete council of three brilliant | men a five” 


it were not for the urgency. which i is part and parcel at daily life 


ines eae mediocre results are not spt ae Lack 


Mat is at che botsene of this ‘system, i wa 
how, without | dislocating, our national way 


surplus fat from our public body. I ‘should a 

are aimed at every phase of our daily 

I think we must reverse certain trends, 
One 


aid :. 


cinta of doing this, you tell him that 
rob: bly responsible to a committee, which will consider his problems 
fead make recommendations on them to another body, who will—if life 
lasts. long enough—produce a decision and transmit it back to him for 
action. It might be possible, working on a time basis, to ‘decentralise 
. sponsibility so as to kill this evil. In the modern world every decison 
ludes a time factor. But so often we forget this. If only we could 
ember this time factor we might then bring about some decen- 
san of responsibility to-people who are pol only too wailing 
and anxious to accept it. — 
We should, somehow, try to pedietriiate those. who control - our 
us: in the practical problems of industrial and commercial life, and 
e should, I am certain, endeavour to simplify and reduce the number 
rules, restrictions, and regulations, so many of which are compiled by 
n who are completely out of touch with practical issues, and which 


only succeed in hindering and gumming up the smooth working of our 


affairs. All administration and the principles governing administra- 
tion. work from the top down, and how we are to bring a change of 
heart into the men at the top of the administrative ‘tree is not for me 
pe" say, but the warning is clear. — 

* Over the years this country ~ has built up its position. in the Goria 
by the initiative and drive of men of action in all activities of life, 
‘not only in public administration but in science and technology in 
all its branches. If we are to hold our position and improve it, I am 
certain that these men must receive more encouragement, more incen- 
tive, aoe must be freed from the shackles of petty restrictions. a we 
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ie es ‘ The ase. of ee: talks on. ‘The Rights 


“Na Breville talk* I Sis of the historic formulations of the 
Rights of Man—the rights to ‘life’, ‘liberty’, ‘property’, 
“happiness ’, ‘ equality ’, ‘ resistance to oppression Las being very 


1s a Snadack ; 


_ wealth countries for these very qualities which we are suppressing in 
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hange o ‘our ways we will, I be estroy the very f 


Ah ae) ons of our strength—which are our Saheritive: genius, imaginati 


~ thinking, technical skill and ‘know-how’. We cannot afford in « ie. 
struggle for industrial and commercial survival to have our course 

made more difficult by the navigational hazards of bureaucracy, or our — 
speed, reduced by the drag of official inertia. The man who grows up — 
in England with the fire ‘of enthusiasm still alive within him has a ay 
disappointing path ahead. He will find the things he must not do are not — 


confined to actual crimes. Indeed, crimes form but a minor part of the == 
prohibitions of life. If he wants to get things done he must force his 
way into and through the treacle of well-meant, legally devised dis- ‘any 
couragement and obstruction, until either he poe or the. fire is “ieee 
extinguished. — p a 

‘We often admire and domplittent our cousins of the Continue AZ 


ourselves. I suggest to you that at least part of their national char- — 
acteristics are due to the men who have emigrated from these islands, 

and who prefer to launch out into a new world rather than stifle in 

the restrictive environment which we are slowly coming to think is 
natural to us. I have nothing to say against this migration; I only 

warn you that if it goes on for too long, and the reasons that bring 

it about continue, we shall find ourselves in a steady, unspectacular, and he 
inevitable decline. I sincerely believe that we in this country have A 
enough common sense to see the dangers before it is too late. Do not 
let us wait until the eleventh hour, when we will have a long way to 


- struggle back. In’ this year of 1956 the golden opportunity lies before 
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wide and generalised. This was not a criticism of them. I think . 


they should be wide and generalised. The danger is that we tend to © 


think about rights loosely. From the idea that everyone has the right to 
life, it is so easy to embark on a train of splendidly humane speculation. 


If everyone has the right to life, has not everyone the right to earn a— 


livelihood; a right to food and clothing and shelter; a right to adequate 

“medical care; a right to enducation, recreation, and peace? 

People who are, as I am, of a radical political temperament find it 
hard to stop when they start to think like this. Even the United Nations 
delegates who drew up the Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 

1948 succumbed to the same temptation; they followed this very line 
of lofty but unclear thought. In the early Articles of their Declaration 


‘the language is that of the old natural rights tradition—naming the 
- Christmas. Liberality and kindness are moral virtues. But giving hand- 


rights to life, liberty, security, etc. But as Article is added to Article, 
the rights which are ascribed become at once more specific and more 
‘novel. By Article 24 we reach the stage where we are told that ‘ Every- 
one has the right to rest and leisure, including reasonable limitations 
\ working hours and periodic holidays with pay ’. 

_ Some of you may fancy you agree with these words, and agree with 
Beit warmly; but I hope I shall not cause undue offence if I say that 
‘such a pronouncement should have no place in a rational exposition of 
‘the Rights of Man. For what sort of right is this so-called universal 
right to holidays with pay? It is clearly not a universal positive right; 
ey not a right which everyone in fact enjoys. Presumably, then, it 
is put forward as a universal moral right; a right which everyone ought 
‘to ‘enjoy. And is it? The tests for the authenticity of moral rights are 
‘not the same as those for positive rights. But there are still tests. 


celebrated phrase ‘ ought implies can’, he meant that it is not a man’s 
to do what is not physically possible for him to do, You cannot 

say I ought to have jumped into the Thames at Barnes to 
ui i eee Reese «He 


_ The first is the test of practicability. When Immanuel Kant wrote his. 


~~ 


us. Let us take it boldly, imaginatively, and bequeath to our children © 

and grandchildren a legacy which will make them proud of us. To- 

do so, we must alter course from that -which we are now steering. 
—Home Service 


of Man’ by MAURICE CRANSTON 


time when your child was drowning there. And what is true of duties 
is equally true of rights. The morally imperative is limited by the 
possible. It is utterly impossible at present, and it will be for a long 
time yet, to provide holidays with pay for everybody in the world. For 
the millions of people who live in places where industrialisation has not 
begun or hardly begun, the ‘ right’ of holidays with pay is, if not a 
mockery, at best a hypothetical right: something they should have if 
they could have. But as they cannot have it, the so-called universal 
right to have it is not a categorical right, not a real right. 

The second test of a universal moral right is the test of paramount 


importance. Here the distinction ix less definite but not less crucial. 


And here again there is an exact parallel between rights and duties, 


‘It is a paramount duty to relieve distress as it is not a paramount duty ~ 


to increase pleasure. It would have been my duty to rescue your drown- 
ing child at Barnes if I had been there; but no one would say that it 
was, in the same sense, my duty to give her an expensive present every 


some presents is not morally compelling in the sense that rescuing a 
drowning child is morally compelling. Holidays with pay are a good 
thing, but they are not an essential thing like freedom of speech or 
equality before the law. If one reads, as I read lately, that an African 
who had won a place at Oxford was refused a passport to leave his 
country just because he was black, one feels that an essential moral 
right has been violated. The news that someone had never had a holiday 
with pay would cause no moral indignation—if anything so common- 
place can be thought of as ‘news’. I think this goes to show that 
even if the so-called universal right to holidays with pay were a 


universal moral right, it would be only a secondary or minor one. 


If a Declaration of Universal Human Rights is to be what it purports 


‘to be it must be a declaration of paramount, categorical rights. To put 


secondary, hypothetical rights in such a list as the United Nations 
Declaration does is not only illogical; it is also likely to bring the whole 
idea of Human Rights into disrepute. People may recognise—and it is 
net difficult to recognise—that the right to holidays with pay is neither 
paramount nor categorical, and then go on to Suppose that none of 
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worship. One day perhaps . . 


“ ee ae with pay; 1 nice to have cual before ‘the a nice < an 


freedom from arbitrary arrest, nice to have freedom of speech and 
The effect here is that of pushing 
all human rights out of the clear realm of the Pie compelling: 


into the twilight world of utopian aspiration. 


Rights’ by such means are reduced to * ideals °. 
aspirations. Our ancestors who rebelled against James II for the sake 
of their natural rights had not the slightest thought of introducing a 
utopian society in-England. They rebelled because James II had started 
to take away what they regarded as the minimal conditions of a tolerable 
society; and because he produced an heir who was likely to continue the 
process. ‘Ideals’ did not come inte. the question. It was ‘ rights * — 
essential, minimal rights—that were at stake in 1688. 


nan Rights and Moral Rights 


-There is a link between human rights being pfeil and their 
formulation being wide and generalised. The basic general principles 


_ of morality are minimal precisely because they are universal. Human 
- rights rest on universal principles, but the precise moral rights of men 


in some communities differ from the precise moral rights of men in 
other communities; so the formulation of human rights cannot at 
the same time be both detailed and universal. The moral rights of 
Englishmen in 1956 are not exactly what they were in 1688. We are 
agreed today that our right to liberty entails the right of every adult 
person to a vote.-The right to liberty was not seen in this way in 1688: 
for then the great illiterate mass of “Englishmen neither understood 


elections nor felt the absence of a vote as a constraint. What was true 


of England in 1688 is true of many backward and primitive societies 
today. The application of a general principle of political morality to 
the variable conditions of different societies yields variable results: and 
the exact or detailed moral rights of different men are different, even 
though the general Rights of Man are universal and the same. 

__ I realise uneasily that to talk of some communities being more back- 


ward than others and of more developed peoples having rather different 


moral rights is to Jay myself open to misunderstanding. Thus do the 


apologists of apartheid speak, or the English champions of crude 
imperialism, who say that men of colour can never qualify for the same 
_ moral rights as white men. But this is the opposite of the truth. If you 


believe in human rights at all you must, at the very least, accept Cecil 


: Rhodes’ maxim of equal rights for the ‘equally civilised; and colour is 
irrelevant to this criterion. Again, if you are pro-Arab or pro-Israel, you 


may advance all kinds of particular and prudential reasons, but the 


conflict will become a moral conflict only when both sides can sincerely 
_ invoke their faith in human rights, that is to say when they appeal, 


‘perhaps in different ways and at different levels, to rights which 


transcend all the positive rights which states bestow. In the same way, 


the. lawyers and politicians who have been devising constitutions for 


plural societies confront the problem of adapting positive rights to. 


human rights. An illiterate society may or may not want votes, it may 
want to be literate or illiterate, it may want the stricter discipline which 
produces a higher standard of living or more freedom and less wealth. 


We do not know. But we do know that - every society sustains its 
standards or methods of living, not simply by saying this is in fact the ~ 


way we live, but also by saying that we ought to be allowed to live thus 
_and thus. Even those with the most cynical contempt of human rights 
will at least use the phrases of justice. 2 
No single human right is an absolute right, but it is limited by the 
general principles of natural law. or moral law; and each single right 
exists as part of a network of rights. There may be some tension or com- 
petition between one right and another; but I do not think one should 


exaggerate this as politicians tend to. 


_ We hear a great deal about the supposed antithesis between freedom 
and security. For instance, a recent official paper* reported that the 


Conference of Privy Councillors on Security agreed that ‘ it is right to 


continue the practice of tilting the balance in favour of offering greater 


protection to the security of the State rather than in the direction of 


safeguarding the rights of the individual’. This, if it meant what it 
seems to mean, would be one of the most alarming utterances to have 
issued from a two-party. committee in England in peace time. In fact, 
it was intended to mean something fairly unsensational. The ‘Privy 
Councillors were dealing with spying—notably with spying in the civil 


? bi -service—and the eer a were gies rib was that in “border- 
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; ‘And it cannot be 
emphasised too often that ‘ human rights’ are not ‘ ideals’, not utopian 


‘ 


itight ‘be read as ae Senerhine fare greater ‘hate thi . If what 
was intended as a working tule to be followed in counter-espionage 
tribunals were taken as a general principle of government policy, then it 
would be truly ominous. And what makes it so ominous is that phrase 
_ about ‘ tilting the balance ’ in favour of state security ‘ rather than in the 
direction of safeguarding the rights of the individual’. This image of 
a balance is something wholly alien to the idea of the Rights of Man, | 
to liberalism, and alien, for that matter, to the traditional political beliefs. 
of Englishmen. The ‘balance’ suggests that the more you push down 
one side, the side of individual rights, the more the other side, the side 


~ of state security, will rise. It is true that the promotion of state security 


does entail some diminution of individual freedom; but from this it 
does not follow that_ the less liberty you have the more security you: 
have, or that any reduction i in liberty brings a corresponding, increase in 
security. Englishmen generally have for centuries maintained that the 
-abridgement of individual rights beyond a certain small degree would | 
not only not promote the security of the state, but would positively 
jeopardise the security of the state. The Englishman’ s scorn for foreign 
tyrants is not only a matter of disapproval; it stems also from his sense 
of the folly of the foreign tyrants’ belief that sgetnet can be gained 
by the repression of ocak ne 


The Individual and the Community 
To claim the Rights of Manis to claim, among other things, both 
security and liberty.” Security is not something which is antithetical to 
human rights, because security is itself a human right. In one important 
sense of the word ‘ state ’, the state is the political community, and the 
security of the individual depends on the security of the community; the 
private enjoyment of the right is bound up with the common enjoy- 
-ment of the right. The demand for liberty and security is not the 


_ demand for two things which can with difficulty be balanced or upheld 


sige? 


together; it is the demand for two things which belong together. — 
Englishmen have traditionally believed that a free country is safer | 
than an unfree country. I think there are good grounds for continuing 
to think this is true. But beyond this historical generalisation there is” 
that other principle which is even more important: ‘the ‘ value judge- 
ment’, the decision that an unfree society is an intolerable society; 
and that even if some sort of security could be bought at the cost of — 
freedom or any other fundamental human ee that ares) would be 
simply not worth having. —Home Service y 
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Like smoke held dows by frost Rep A ve Pioie 
The bluebells wreathe in thewood)s «24a h a eee 
Spring like a swan there erg j 
Feeds on a cold flood. 5 aa a 


But the winter Siogilinwes know > 

How. to make flame aa ; 

From sodden December faggots: =i 
They. can make the blue smoke climb. 


~The picked flowers wilt at once, vi! eae 
a They flare but where they are: = 
_ The swan will not sing nor the fire thrive 


— 


Ina town-watered j Lat Lets a Pah > 
tS eathese Dur the winter woodmen kane ee 
3 The essential, secret burning: — Ree 


_ The fire at the earth’s core” 
In bssacis with Lie) aes bags 


-T ‘was not at all. easy ‘for ‘us to establish sae Paiacions oan Karl 
_ Barth, who Tast week celebrated his seventieth birthday in Basle. 


When I say ‘us’ I mean my generation, the men who are his age - 


¥ EE or.a little older, most of ‘whom no longer walk on this earth. In 
1929 Adolf Harnack, at whose feet all of us had sat, wrote to Martin 
; ‘he never would” have thought that he, Harnack, who was 
. canes: for his gift of understanding alien trends of thought, would 


five to see speculations developing in Germany for which he had no | 


Banh's He simply did not understand the mentality which governed 
Barth’s writings. We none of us understood it. 


I remember exactly what I felt when in 1920 I opened his Epistle 


4 £ Yo. the Romans which had récently been published. The Epistle to the 


{ -Romans—that was the title, nothing more. The great Epistle of St. 


Paul was treated chapter by chapter, passage by passage. We were 
used to such books; we were used to the Greek text first being deter- 
mined by exact philological methods, and then being conscientiously 


[10 - what the writer could have meant—where his ideas might have an 
- “historical background, and where he was original, and so forth. That is 
€ what we expected when we took up a book with the ates The Epistle 
¥ 4 the Romans. . 

~ But of all these things ere was nothing i in this ‘book. Instead, the 
7 sahwoe poured dogmatics over the epistle. It was a dogmatic. that was 


‘Strange to us. But that was not the worst; why should not someone write 


_an uncommon dogmatic. Possibly this one did the fundamental concep- : 


o tion of the epistle more justice than any other dogmatics. But that it 
3 


claimed to be a commentary, that it occasionally took the liberty of — 


_ giving a translation that the text did not permit, that ideas were inter- 
2 preted into the text which the Apostle could not possibly have had in 
this context, that over and over again the book claimed to be an exposi- 
tion of the epistle, whereas it was really only the author’s own dogmatic 
concept—all this was offensive. That was against everything we had been 

brought up to. I read twenty pages, I read forty pages, I read sixty pages 
¥ —but after that I shut the book, resolved never to open it again. 

3 - Then came the sermons which Barth published together with his 
colleague Thurneysen. What sermons they were! Practically with no 
_ psychological consideration of the hearer, no respect to time, no con- 

nection with the life of the world. They were theological sermons each 

of which could just as well have been held at Christmas as on All Souls’ 

Day. Nowhere was there a word of simple moral exhortation, as, after 

all, is to be found in the Epistles, and we would not want to miss in 

modern prrceing, peretaly we had Ro use for sermons of this kind. 


+ ~ 


One-sidedness aa Vigour a 
__ The whole one-sidedness and vigour of Karl Barth was alien to us. 
5 With him theological thinking had become a form of existence in 
bs 
g 


2 
be 


comparison with. which everything else appeared secondary and 

unimportant. We, too, had a high respect for theological learning, and 

we, too, were of the opinion that whoever had not studied theology 
could not really understand the spiritual background of. life in the past 
and present. However, Theologische Existenz— theological existence ’ 
< —the ‘idea that theological thinking meant life itself was new to us. 

Then, too, Karl Barth had expressed political opinions by which he 
a “offended us. Karl Barth had become famous in Germany and through 

Germany. His international reputation had been founded during the 
years he had taught as professor in Gottingen, Miinster, and Bonn. 

_ Nevertheless he was Swiss, and we found it arrogant of him to comment 
* on political matters in Germany, and to criticise, in the sharp way he 
7 co things which were our national concern. A foreigner, we thought, 
7 should be more reticent in his judgement of a nation which had received 
“him as a guest. We were angry with Karl Barth. 

The young generation obviously did not take this view. We were 
Sr apscatabe: to see how the young people warmed towards him. Now, 
his books | were published in numbers which had been unknown in 

cole publication in Germany for years. The “ Barthian School’ 
aera sp srescaree tho. Claaaaby, But: re—we 


| ‘By Dr. orro DIBELIUS. Bishop fi Berlin Sie da ee = 
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- translated, and we were used to.every verse being carefully weighed as_ 


_with different eyes. 


_ thinking’ became the common property of all intellectuals. 


7 


just could not follow. And then came the time ae national-socialism. 


Karl Barth could no longer hold his place in Germany and returned 


to Switzerland: But the eyes of the younger generation were still 
turned to him. It was this young generation which at the time joined 


in the struggle of the Confessing Church. The older generation was 


not completely absent, but the young dominated it. These younger 


sionate opposition to the nationalist hysteria of Adolf Hitler they had 

to some degree lost the natural, unquestioned patriotism of former times. 

They had no objection to a man from Switzerland criticising Germany. 
And the ‘theological existence’ was just the same for the young 


generation. The institutions which had hitherto been: regarded as. the 


practical proof of Christian faith—the home and foreign mission and 


other similar activities—could not develop within the national-socialist 


totahtarian state. They could exist only in the background and wait 
for better times. And so it became all the more the obligation of the - 


Church to fight the national-socialist ideology. It was here -that resist- 


ance had to be offered. The Church could not be forbidden to preach, 
nor could one forbid theological teaching at schools and universities. 
Here was the place for witness, a witness which was different from that 


£ 


ones seldom resented Karl Barth’s political utterances. In their pas- 


of the ‘ Deutsche Christen’ (German Christians); it had to be a definite — 


theological witness, with no regard to things outside the Church, or 
the events of the day, as this was not possible. The Church needed 


books of mah Barth. 


T. heologival Declaration z 


advice, guidance, and help for this task; and so it took recourse to the = 


Then in 1934, when the Synod of the 6 Confessing Church in Burke ore. 


set out to formulate a fundamental declaration against the heresies 
of the time, Karl Barth was called to help. It was he who, with the 
co-operation of his German friends, formulated the ‘ Theological 
Declaration of Barmen’, which gave the Confessing Church its direction 
and guidance. It was a theological declaration; it never became, nor could 
become, popular. But it was respected far beyond the circle of theo- 
logians: That it was criticised, and that this criticism often revealed a 
different 
not alter the fact that this theological- declaration constitutes a land- 
mark in the recent history of the Protestant Church in Germany. 
Henceforth we elder ones also. regarded the life-work of Karl Barth 
We could nor capitulate before his theological 
views. I could name only very few theologians of my age who became 
adherents of. Karl Barth’s theology. We were moulded by the tradi- 


tional way of thinking in which we had been trained, and we desired 


to see the proofs of Christian faith in deeds and actions. But we now 
realise two things: first, that exactly in the year 1919, when Karl Barth’s 
Epistle to the Romans was published, a new era of thinking had begun. 
The philosophy. of existentialism had lifted its head. Interest in history | 
was dying out. People were no longer interested in psychological ex- 
aminations. The whole of the sermons by Rittelmeyer which were based 
on psychological considerations, and had played such a leading part 
in Germany before the first world war, were suddenly unsaleable. 
Communism faced the world with entirely new problems. ‘ Dialectic 
Some- 
thing new had begun. And to this new thing, this spiritual revolu- 
tion, belonged Karl Barth’s theology. That became clearer from year 
to year. And we especially, who had been trained to think in his- 
torical terms, knew what a revolution of this kind signified. We knew 
that such changes did not depend on the actions and volitions of men, 
but came over mankind from a higher power. We knew that those 
who could not easily surrender to this new thing were not necessarily 
barren reactionaries. Later times will restore to honour again much 
that was genuine in their views. But it would be futile to set oneself 
against the changing times. In some way all of us are drawn into this 
change, whether we notice it or not. This we realised, and we consented 


to accept Karl Barth’s theology as an expression of the new times. 


Secondly, in the times of the Church struggle it became evident that 


‘existential attitude’, rather than’ theological thinking does 


CAs 


ae Karl Bache fenton? had given men | 
of the time, and it was not difficult to see wv 1 

called attention to the essential. He called attention to the Wor 
God, radically and exclusively. He despised Christian idealism. with 


all that it implied. With him it was the Word of God, and nothing but — 


8S the Word of God that mattered. This had significance for all of 


us. We had grown up in the idea that Fichte’s Anweisungem zum — 


_ seligen Leben (guide to eternal life) was a Christian book, and ~ 
- that what Goethe had said in the latter period of his life could be 


added unhesitatingly to the New Testament as a fifth gospel. 
Now our eyes were definitely opened. Now the difference be-— 


tween the gospel of the Bible and idealism as the esoteric religion of 


the educated classes became relentlessly clear. And that was what a 
Church needed, that now had to fight for its life against foreign 
ideologies. For the gospel a man can give his life. He not only can 


give it, but he does give it—does it today as he did 1,900 < 


Law | in Action 


By A. [1. 


FIRM’S wages clerk by mistake included in a workman’s* 
weekly pay packet £6 19s. 63d. more than the workman was 
entitled to. The mistake happened because the workman, 
without the knowledge of the wages clerk, had already 


Ve icieed that sum out of the week’s wage as.an advance. The workman | 


did not know what was in the pay packet when he took it, but discovered 
the clerk’s mistake only when he got home and opened the packet. The 
workman nevertheless kept the £6 19s. 63d. intending to retain it for 


himself. In February of this year the Divisional Court in the case of — 
_ Moynes v. Coopper decided that the workman was not guilty of theft, 
and pointed out that in the existing state of our law he was ‘not guilty 

_. of any criminal offence. Take another illustration, this time imaginary. 


A man finds a pound note in the road not knowing to whom it belongs. 


He later discovers who has lost it. He nevertheless determines to keep it. 
_ He is not guilty of theft. Here we have two situations where one person 


has taken money belonging to another and yet is not guilty of theft. 
Why does our existing criminal law not punish such acts of appropria- 
‘tion? What is needed to bring such conduct within the scope of the 
criminal law? These are the questions which I wish to discuss. 

First, I must say that both the workman and the finder would of 


- course be liable in a civil action for the repayment of the money. They 


are not liable to the punishments of the criminal law because their 


- conduct is neither within the criminal law’s definition of larceny—and 
_ Jarceny is the legal term which is simply another word for theft—nor 
_ is their conduct within any of the additional offences covering various 


kinds of dishonest appropriation, offences which have had to be created 


_ from time to time by parliament because of the limited scope of the 


law’s definition of theft. I must also at once confess that this branch of 
our law has become highly technical, and somewhat confused. It is easy. 
enough to say: ‘Oh, but anyone who acts in this way ought to be 
punished ’. That may well be so. But there is a principle of paramount 
importance to the liberty of the subject, namely, that no person should 


be convicted of a crime unless his conduct is shown to be in every par- 


ticular within the established requirements of an existing crime. 
‘What are the established requirements in our definition of larceny 
which prevent the conduct I have mentioned being theft? They are the 


requirements which centre round the word ‘ take ’ in the definition. The — 


statutory definition in the Larceny Act, 1916, requires a taking of the 


money or goods of another without his consent, and also that there — 


should be a fraudulent intent to appropriate present at the time of such 
taking. The combination of these requirements results in a fundamental 
rule that if a man receives possession of the money or goods of another 
innocently, a subsequent misappropriation of them is not larceny. The 
ground of the decision in Moynes v. Coopper—the case of the workman 
—was that’ there was no taking within the definition of larceny. In 
our other illustration—the imaginary case of the finder—he will not be 
guilty of larceny unless he has the fraudulent intent at the time of the 


taking, that is when he finds the money. A finder is guilty of larceny | 
_ only if at the time of finding he believes that the owner can be dis- _ 
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bisa in his ‘ deni ‘In ee we haces one ‘of hes most i i 
and productive theological thinkers of the past 100 years, 
him for the great service he has rendered the Protesta’ 
Germany. This Church added its congratulations to those 
_churches all the world over at the cere on mig 10. ‘Such 


covere: by arte vedlioaable stent doe forthwith fraudulendly deter 
mines to appropriate. : 

This notion of theft as a crime involving a vroupfal’ taking goes far 
back in our law. Larceny is an ancient crime, and although it is now 
in statutory form its requirements—and in particular the. requirement 
of wrongful taking—can be understood only in the light of its history. 
The common law had originally a clear-cut view that larceny was an 
offence requiring a trespassory taking—that is, a taking out of the 
possession of another against his will. It was not concerned with ‘a 
misappropriation of things handed over. by consent, whether or not the 
handing over was caused by fraud. The common law idea of larceny 
was that of the sneak thief or the forcible taker where there was no 
question of consent to the taking, and did not include the parting with 
property to the confidence trickster who persuaded one to deliver 
voluntarily. . Indeed, the confidence trickster was guilty of no offence at 
common law. ‘ Shall we indict one man for making a fool of another? ’, 
asked Chief Justice Holt grimly in 1703. If it had been regarded as 
larceny, the question might weil have been, ‘Shall we hang one man 


_ for making a fool of another? ’, for larceny was theoretically punishable 


with death until the nineteenth century. This robust notion of theft in 
-course of time became. subject to certain refinements, even at common 
law, to give greater protection to owners of PrOrers: against wronigtnl 
greys keane in certain situations. - 
_ In relation to a handing over.under a mistake,. reich which. owas 
v. Coopper was concerned, we must mention two of these refinements. 
The first refinement resulted from Pear’s Case in 1779 which held 
that where by fraud a person obtained the possession of money or 
goods, and that person had, at the time of the delivery, a fraudulent 
intent to appropriate the money or goods, the owner’s consent to the 
delivery was deemed to be negatived by the fraud. There was conse- 
- quently a sufficient taking without the consent of the owner to make 
the wrongdoer guilty of larceny. This doctrine applied strictly only 
to the situation where there was consent to possession passing (for 
example the lending of a horse for a ride), and did not eins a 
the owner, as a result of. fraud, parted a Dehaes ats is his 
entire interest in the property. 4 
_ The second refinement to the original notions: of. respassory ; 
against the will of the owner resulted from the famous case “of Reg. 
v. Middleton in 1873. It concerns the case where there has been a 
handing over with the consent of the owner, but the own n 
acting under a mistake, and the mistake is known 
the time of the receipt although there has not been an: 
the mistake. Middleton, a depositor in a post-office sa 
11s. to his credit, went to a post office to” withdraw 
account. He handed the warrant of authority for 
office book to the post office clerk. The clerk. t 
a wrong advice note, which authorised the p: 
someone arer and on, wing al placed that 


to the “i was so fundamental that it invalidated the delivery as a 
means of:passing ownership of the money, and that in such a situation 
where there was knowledge of the mistake and fraudulent intent at the 
time it would be regarded as a sufficient taking for the purposes of 
larceny, notwithstanding the consent to deliver be physical possession. 


Limitations to ‘Trespassory Taking’ 

It is important to emphasise two limitations to this Middleton 
refinement of the notion of trespassory taking. The first is that it 
applies see where the mistake is sufficiently damental to prevent 
of ownership. It is for this © that a mistake as to 

2 e of a thing delivered, or the buying of goods on credit with 

no intention of paying for them, cannot be treated as larceny under 

* the doctrine octrine laid down by the seven judges in Mid i 

___ for the same reason that the offence of obtaining by false pretences 
, ant to cover the case where ownership is obtained by a fraudulent 

pretence. 

_ The second limitation to the Middleton refinement ‘is illustrated by 
Moynes v. Coopper—the case of the workman—and is this. Where the 
owner intends to deliver to the recipient the very thing handed over— 
the £6 19s. 64d. included in the pay packet—even though under a 
mistake, there is a sufficient taking only where the taker has both know- 

ledge of the mistake and the fraudulent intent to appropriate at the 

. time of the receipt. Thus there was not a sufficient taking in Moynes v. 

| Coopper where the workman had no knowledge of the mistake at the 

c time he received the pay packet. | 

: The cases of Middleton and Moynes v. Coopper are cases which 

_concern the situation where the owner, .as a result of a mistake, intended 
to deliver to the recipient the very thing handed over, and the question 
at issue was whether in the circumstances there could be said to be a 
technical ‘ taking ’-against the will of the owner. The law has also had to 
deal with a class of case where the thing alleged to have been stolen has 
_ found its way into the hands of another without any intention on the 
part of the owner to deliver it to that other. Here the issue has been 
not whether there has been a ‘ taking’ of possession against the will of 
| _ the owner, but when the taking of possession occurred. 

/ 

| 

| 
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We have said that the definition of larceny requires that the fraudu- 
lent intent to appropriate should be present at the time of the taking 
of possession. Where there is no intention to deliver the thing to the 
“recipient it seems that in some circumstances the recipient may not 
~ take possession for the purpose of larceny until he knows what he has 
got. A leading case is Rex v. Hudson in 1943. Hudson received a letter 
believing it was addressed to him and so received the letter innocently. 
- Some time later he opened it, and found in it a cheque intended for 
someone else, and he then appropriated the cheque, knowing he was not 
entitled to it. The court held that in such circumstances the taking of 
the cheque occurred, not when he received the letter, but at the time 
he discovered the cheque, and as at that time he had a fraudulent 
intent ‘to appropriate he was guilty of larceny. The Lord Chief Justice 
~ in Moynes v. Coopper seems to have accepted the Hudson ruling as 
applicable only to the case where there was no intent on the part of 
the owner to deliver to the recipient the thing appropriated, and he 
referred to it as akin to stealing by finding. He distinguished it from 
Moynes y. Coopper on the ground that in the latter case the pay packet 
and its contents were intended for the recipient and were so. delivered 
to him, It should be added that Rex v. Hudson is an authority for the 
proposition that for the purposes of innocent receipt the law may draw 
ae distinction between a container and its contents where there is no 
_ intention to deliver the contents to the recipient. 
A further intriguing complication can arise where there has been a 
~ mutual mistake relating to the nature of the thing transferred and the 
- mistake is not known at the time of the transfer. When walking together 
in the evening the accused asked his friend for the loan of a shilling. 
The friend gave him a coin which in the darkness both supposed to be 
a Shilling. The accused later discovered it to be a sovereign and forth- 


were equally divided, seven judges holding it was 
seven that it was not. The seven _Judges for conviction 


Tew what he had got. This view inoduces 
or fiction that a re does not receive 
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possession of the physical die delivered, and intended to be delivered — 
as a physical entity, until the recipient knows the nature of what he has 
got. The seven judges for acquittal would have nothing to with such _ 
an artificial notion and considered that this was a case of an innocent 
receipt and a subsequent fraudulent appropriation and so was not 
larceny. In view of the equal division of the judges the law is uncertain, 
but it is submitted that Moynes v. Coopper, with its emphasis on the 
necessity for knowledge of the mistake by the recipient at the time of 
the delivery, tends to support the view of the seven judges who in Reg. 
v. Ashwell favoured acquittal. 

We have seen in discussing the case that the recurring difficulty has 
arisen from the requirement of wrongful taking and the basic rule that 
where the original receipt is innocent a subsequent appropriation is not 
larceny: It is a rule which regards larceny as different in kind from 
other wrongful misappropriation. There is something to be said for it 
historically on the ground that as long as larceny was a capital felony, 
the narrower the scope of the definition the more humane was the law. 
In modern times it results in some extremely technical and, from the 
point of view of criminal policy, senseless distinctions. To make the 
criminal law work at all in the sphere of dishonest appropriation it has 
been necessary to add an unwieldy mass of additional statutory offences 
as, for example, embezzlement, false pretences, fraudulent conversion, ~ 
and other offences dealing with fraudulent breaches of trust. In relation 
even to larceny the rule has been modified in the case of one class of 
person—that is the bailee. A bailee is a person to whom the possession 
of goods has been delivered for a particular purpose, and who must 
either return them or otherwise deal with them according to the owner’s 
instructions—a typical illustration is the loan of a horse or a car for a 
ride. In this case the definition of larceny now provides that a bailee 
may be guilty of larceny if he fraudulently converts the property 
delivered to him, notwithstanding that he has received the Proper 
innocently. 


Difficulties of Reform 

It would be a great improvement in the law of larceny if this excep= 
tion in the case of a bailee were to be made general, that is if fraudulently 
converting the money or goods of another were to be made an alterna- 
tive to ‘ taking’ in the definition of larceny. Indeed, it was as long ago 
as 1879 that a Report of a Royal Commission, known as the Criminal 
Code Bill Commission, proposed this improvement, together with some 
further modifications of the law relating to theft and criminal mis- 
appropriation. It has been said that the Commissioners’ proposals would 
have met every case which might be said to amount to theft morally, 
and yet to have applied to no case of debt. The Draft Code of the 
Commissioners defined theft to include ‘ fraudulently and without colour 
of right taking, or fraudulently and without colour of right converting 
to the use of any person, anything capable of being stolen, with intent 
to deprive the owner permanently thereof’. But the difficulties which 
seem to surround reform of the substantive criminal law in England are 
such that nothing has been done. Yet this solution is no untried remedy. 
This suggested definition of theft has been the basis for the modification 


. of the criminal law which has taken place in some of the states of 


Australia, in New Zealand, which has had a criminal code since 1893, 
and in Canada. A similar provision is to be found in a number of the 
criminal codes in the Colonies. This reform has been tried and tested. 
I think that the general opinion is that it has worked well, and has 
been a great improvement on our technical and unwieldy mass of rules 
governing criminal misappropriation. We can and should draw on this 
experience, and should amend our law. 

I referred at the beginning of this talk to the importance of the rule 
that nothing is a crime unless it is brought within the established 
definitions of criminal conduct. In conclusion I should add that it is 
equally important that our criminal law should be clear and concise, 
and in its definition of theft should punish every act which in common 
language would be regarded as theft. This can now be attained only by 
statutory reform.—Third Programme 


Mill and his Early Critics is the subject of an essay by Professor J. C. 
Rees of University College, Swansea, published by» University College, 


. Leicester, price 5s. In it he argues that an essay entitled On Social Free- 


dom recently attributed to J. S. Mill was not in fact written by him. 
* * 

The third Hermon Ould Memorial Lecture delivered last year by J. B. 

Priestley under the title ‘ The Writer in a Changing World’ has been pub- 

lished by the Hand and Flower Press (distributed by Deutsch, price 3s. 6d), 
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Wednesday, May 9 


Prime Minister tells Commons that it 
would not be in the public interest to 
disclose the circumstances under which 
Commander Crabb; a ‘frogman’, was 
presumed to have met his death in the 
Portsmouth area last month 


Another British officer is killed in Cyprus 


Minister of Transport announces plan for 
a speed limit-of forty miles an hour on 
certain roads in London area 


Thursday, May 10 


Two young Greek Cypriots are executed 
in Nicosia 

Strikers at the Standard Motor Com- 
pany’ Coventry works vote to return 
to work. Prime Minister makes. state- 
ment in Commons about automation 


Friday, May 11 


The Eoka terrorist: organisation claims to 
have hanged two British military hostages 
in reprisal for the execution of the two 
Greek Cypriots 


Federal German Foreign Minister speaks 


about his country’s contribution to- 
wards maintaining allied troops in 
Germany 

Commons approve Bill allowing* pen- 


sioners to earn up to £2 10s. a week 


Saturday, May 12 


Rebels in Algeria raid Constantine and kill 
and wound many pro-French Muslims 

Leaflets distributed in Cyprus by Eoka call 
for the assassination of the Governor 

Foreign Office publishes a note to the 
Soviet Government on the subject ' of 
Commander Crabb 

Mr. Gaitskell answers more criticisms. of 
the Labour Party in Russian newspapers 


Sunday, May 13 


Chief Minister of Singapore speaks of 
difficulties. in reaching agreement. in 
London on the future of the colony 


Governor of Cyprus imposes a collective 
fine on the area where a British officer 
was killed by a bomb 


Mr. Harry Pollitt resigns from the posi- 
tion of Secretary of the British Com- 
munist party 


Monday, May 14 


Soviet Government announces a further 
reduction in size of army and navy 


Commons debate Cyprus and case of Com- 
mander Crabb 


Tuesday, May 15 


Talks in London on constitutional future 
of Singapore break down 

French Prime Minister 
Minister arrive in Moscow 


Foreign Office and U.S, State Department 
comment on Russia’s announcement 
about reducing her armed forces 


and Foreign 


THE LISTENER 


MAY 17 1956 


A battle between policemen and rioters in a street in Athens on May 9. Fighting broke out after 

a mass meeting had been held in protest against the confirmation by the Governor of Cyprus of 

the death sentence on two Greek Cypriots (who were executed the next day). Three people 

were killed and over 100 injured in the disturbances; a Union Jack was publicly burnt and an 
attempt was made by the rioters to reach the British Embassy 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother addressing graduates of the University of London at the 
Royal Albert Hall on May 9 when Her Majesty attended her first presentation ceremony as 
Chancellor of the University 


* m 
Right: the fore topmast of H.M.S. Victory, Nelson’s Flagship, being placed in position last 
week, The ship is undergoing extensive re-rigging in Portsmouth Harbour and it is hoped that 
the work will be completed in time for Portsmouth Navy Days in August Fee? 
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after being awarded the International, Charlemagne prize by the city of 
many on May 10. The prize is awarded annually for services to European 
nston in the photograph are, left background, Dr. Konrad Adenauer, the 
ancellor, and right, Herr Hermann Heusch, Mayor of Aachen 


President Tito of Yugoslavia inspecting a guard of honour on his arrival 
in Paris for an official visit last week. With him is the French President, 
M. René Coty. During his stay, President Tito had discussions on 
international questions with M. Mollet, the French Prime Méinister 


Judging a ladies’ hunter class on the opening day of 
the Royal Windsor horse show on May 10. The 
Queen and her children attended on.two of the three 
days of the show 


« se Dia Se 


One of two sections of the glass drawing-room from Northumber- 


é : . land House, Strand, which are on view at the Victoria and Albert 
Clandon Park, Surrey. The house, built by Giacomo Leoni, Museum. The room was designed by Robert Adam for the first 


for the second Baron Onslow in 1731-35 in the English™ Duke of Northumberland and when the house was demolished in 
Palladian style, has been given to the National Trust by 1874 the decorations were preserved and have recently been 
Lady Iveagh presented to the Museum 
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A detail of the fine *plasterwork ceiling in the hall of 


aR . Oe, from. page ; 
under police escort to her home in the- Transkei. 
~ children with her husband, to whom she had been married for sixteen 
years. She could not avail herself of the Pass law provision that exempts 
residents of fifteen years’ standing from the. obligation to obtain a 
residential permit, since she had spent only thirteen years in Cape disenfandetiised African popalation has no ‘power 
- Town. It was on this technical ground that she was convicted and and partly because the men, being in the more favour. 
deported. She and her associates, however, are convinced that action not inclined to sponsor such a movement. But the 
was taken against her because she played a leading role in the-local law and practice is only one ingredient i ina complex cS 
branch of the women’s organisation attached to the African National from a great social upheaval, which is uniting a multip 
Congress, which is the chief political organisation of Africans in the intimate social groups into” an a Lagoon mu 
~ Union. 4 r 
Here, as in Europe, the decisive factor is likely to be the role of. 
women in public affairs and as wage-earners, Early attempts to emanci-— 
pate them by legal reforms failed because they were premature and 
lacked the appropriate social basis. With the decline of liberalism, a 
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; Talkite of; japonicas, you aoe abou ttave 
_ ong or two. especially good varieties like 
Knaphill Scarlet. It is more salmon and 
‘terracotta I should say than scarlet, but it~ 
really isa wonderful colour. Try ta grow 
these japonicas in bush form; cut back the 
long straggling shoots once the flower is 
_-over, and you will find it is one of the most — 
striking plants in the shrubbery. Pinch the — 
tips of the young shoots back in August. — 
That is the way to get your japonicas to 
~ flower. By the way, the eis may call 
them chaenomeles. 

‘If you could possibly manage ‘ane 
beautiful shrub, grow Osmanthus Delavayi. 
Its last flowers are still attractive, and what 
a picture it was through those cold days, - 
not long ago: evergreen, small, dark-green 
leaves and masses of pure white, arent: 
scented flowers. It needs no pruning. | / 

In the vegetable garden, what about a2: 
Tow of runner beans? Runners will thrive 


CANNOT remember seeing the © 
cherries and pyrus (the crab apple 
family) showing such masses of 
aes bloom. Now is the time ‘to make a 
~ note of anything you fancy for next 
- autumn’s planting. Visit a few of the famous 
gardens open to the public and jot 
‘down the names of things that appeal to 
i ou. rf 
Bias if The advantage of shrubs is that, once you 
have planted them, they go on for your. 
____ life-time, improving every year. A few need 
a little pruning, but that is really only to 
keep them in bounds. I took a walk in our 
pleasure grounds this week and I do not 
: _ think I ever liked rhododendrons so well; 
2 jt is no wonder ‘specialists go crazy over 
them. Of course, you want a lime-free soil 
for them. To see rhododendron King 
ny eee with its tremendous trusses of bloom 
‘ and, the pink tinge on the buds before they 
open is indescribable. Then there are Pink 


. 


‘Pearl and Cynthia. We have an island of. on manure alone, so do not hesitate to give — 
_ Cynthia, and you should see her reflection them a rich soil. A few rows of dwarf 
___ in the water. There are hundreds of varieties French beans—the Prince or Improved — 
of rhododendrons to choose from, and all Masterpiece—can safely be sown now. Give | 

colours. them the warmest and most sheltered spot in — 
To follow the rhododendrons you should — the garden you can. The seed germinates — 

- have a bed of azaleas and lilies—even if | e Barkly: and nearly every one comes up. | 
you have to make one. The azaleas will | é - Why not try a few rows of Golden Wax- 
- soon be flowering, so be on the look out. © ~ : ‘pods? What a bean this is! Fit for any king 


to eat. These golden beans need exactly the — 
same treatment as the dwarf beans, and 
should be eaten while they are young. Baltes 
_ might also try sowing a few marrows: cover — 
them with a flower pot at night; and grow 


Order the plants now while they are fresh 
in your mind. Another beautiful shrub for 
acid soils is Kalmia latifolia—a _delicate- 
pink truss of bloom. 

There are two viburnums you shigle be 


on the look. out for—Viburnum Burkwoodii A spray of Osmanthus Delavayi _ the bush marrows, unless you want to cover 

: and Grandicephilum. These are full of > -- your rubbish heap with them: in that case, oe 

Nee sweetly scented flowers now, bright-green foliage, ant on a wall not use the trailing varieties of vegetable marrows. A gem of a marrow is. 
too hot they look delightful. They will grow to the top of the wall, and one called Improved Custard. eee, € mE 


the flowers last in water. Another viburnum is Carlesii. This variety _ Here are some suggestions: Watch the young. plants 
forces well, so if you like you can lift the plant from the border, take it dry weather is all right for killing weeds, but you t 
up and let it flower indoors. When it has finished flowering and the youngsters suffer. Do not let any of the winter greens | 
_ frost has gone, replant it again. But this variety is generally grafted on roots will draw the soil and the insects will carry 
some other stock which will keep suckering. You must keep them cut miles. Take the early flowers off the perpetual strawberrie 
_ away at once, _ this is good advice because you do not need the fruit « 

Another graceful shrub i in any garden i is S tyrax japonicuns creamy- strawberries when the R yal Sovereigns are i 
ita flowers like lily of the valley spikes on a shrub, qt is easy to for ape aia emery. one with either powc 
manage, and I think it is not € come en, enough, Ny a ary —From Tae 


Setting for St. Paul’s Cathedral 

© ‘Sir.—So Dr. Pevsner has made up his mind 
on the surroundings of St. Paul’s (THE 
STENER, May 10). He has decided to sway 
the rawer members of the public in favour of 
Holford and ‘English Picturesqueness’ against 
simplicity and modest symmetry. 

~ He adduces, inevitably, the two poles of plan- 
‘ning, the centre of Venice and the forecourt of 
‘St Peter’s. Ralph Tubbs, I suppose, introduced 
to this sort of pseudo-popular discussion 
fifteen years ago, in an early Penguin book. But 
then one still vividly remembered London itself, 
and the superb views of St. Paul’s from Pater- 
noster Row and Cannon Street—views which 
Holford, who ‘ knew the City inside out’, would 
‘now obliterate. Neither St. Peter’s nor St. 
‘Mark’s is very relevant to St. Paul’s. One would 
think that Sta. Maria Maggiore or Florence 
Cathedral, both large churches in busy sur- 
ae had more to teach the London 
planners. 

é The centre of Venice, says Dr. Pevsner, ‘is 
planned just as much as St. Peter’s Square’. Yes. 
But it took five centuries of slow planning and 
piecemeal addition. In planning an area all at 
once, can one imitate such growth? 

A word on Dr: Pevsner’s sense of scale. ‘A 
forecourt like Bernini’s’, he says, ‘would 
extend to somewhere very close to Ludgate 
Circus’. He adds that he is ‘ perhaps exaggerat- 
ing the scale’. But of course he is. The front 
of St. Peter’s is about 350 feet wide, that of 
St. Paul’s not much more than 200. Reduce the 
forecourt in proportion, and one would cut 
down its length of 1,100 feet to less than 700. 
Besides, good critics have considered that it 
would look better with less space between the 
hemicycles and the church—another big 
reduction. : 

Dr. Pevsner says Bernini’ s colonnades are 
“100 feet high’. Actually, their order is only 
50 feet high and, even with the attic and figures, 
they are little more than 70 feet. Dr. Pevsner 
should be better able by now to gauge the size 
of a column. I suppose that his enthusiasm for 
the picturesque has numbed his powers of 
measurement. Yet measurement is the marrow 
of architecture. Lutyens, of course, knew this: 
and Dr. Pevsner, until he acquires some inkling 
of it, will make a poor critic of either Lutyens 
or St, Paul’s.—Yours, etc., 


Cambridge 


« 
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Aspects of Africa ~ 

Sir,—I am unable to reply to Mr. Biesheuvel’s 
letter with the care it deserves, as I leave this 
morning for a long journey overseas. I am the 
more sorry for this because I note that his letter 
“marks a considerable retreat from the position 
_he took up in the first of his talks in the Third 
‘Programme (THE LISTENER, April 12). 
_ In arguing that pre-European central -and 
southern Africa had no civilisation of its own 
oe is no longer relying, it seems, on the fact 

that they had ‘no wheel, sail, or plough ’"—see 

“his, talk. Now the tells us that they had_no 
ng, and therefore no claim to civilisation. 
re argument; although I do 
think that he would be able to sustain it 
easily 


Mr. Bresks argument of relative 


pis rLetiem a ‘the Editor 


‘The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
'. THE IS TENEE but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


isolation and mine of relative contact. A little 


reflection will show Mr. Biesheuvel that the 
absence of any barbarian societies in central and 
southern Africa, before the coming of the Bantu 
(or the rise of Bantu civilisations), can explain 
a great deal about their history: just as the long 
trading contact with the Indian Ocean suggests 
a great deal about their actual growth. 

It is understandable, perhaps, that a South 
African should wish to prove to himself—and 
if possible to others—that all was savage chaos 
in central and southern Africa before the coming 
of the Europeans. But that is no reason why the 
rest of us should close our eyes to the facts 
and implications revealed and suggested by 
modern research and modern attitudes. 

Mr. Lewis, in his letter, is more cautious than 
Mr. Biesheuvel: he does not deny that Africans 
developed civilisations before the Europeans 
came. He merely says, if I understand him 
aright, that ‘if’ such civilisations really existed, 
then they were worth little because ‘ they lacked 
sufficient energy and cohesion to maintain any 
forward movement ’. How does Mr. Lewis know 
this? Apparently he is prepared to doubt the 
existence of these civilisations long ago: if so, 
how can he know so much about them as to 


maintain that they lacked energy and social ~ 


cohesion ? : 

The evidence, so far, is that they lacked 
neither; but that they went down before a tech- 
nically more advanced invader who used every 
means he could to undermine and overthrow 
them. But that is no reason to suppose these 
defeated Africans were inherently or naturally 
inferior to the Portuguese, English, Dutch, and 
other slavers, soldiers, and marauders who did 
so much for their downfall. It was Mr. 
Biesheuvel’s strong implication, though, that 
they were inferior in this way. 

The point I was making, of course, was not 
to deny that European civilisation ‘is the most 
powerful outside force that Africa as a whole 
(south of the Sahara) has yet felt’. Probably it 
is. The point I was making was that the history 
of Africans, as we are now beginning to under- 
stand it in-the light of new research, shows that 
they have as much right to equality of respect, 
in point of human achievement when all the 
circumstances are considered, as anyone else. 

Yours, etc., 


“London, S.W.13 BASIL Davison 


‘Sir,—Colonel Davidson was too hard on Dr. 
Biesheuvel, for the Jatter’s talks and letter show 
more muddled thinking than racialism. I did 
not, of course, expect that he had read Hegel, 
but that does not preclude his being influenced 
by a school of thought deriving from some 
aspects of Hegel’s work. He must see that a 
little more self-consciousness would help him to 
avoid some characteristics which at the moment 
prevent him from speaking with conviction. 

One would like to know, for instance, whether 
he regards himself as a philosopher of history 
given to generalisations about Africa and 


Africans or whether he regards himself as a social 


* scientist ’ who is never so happy as when he has 
a pair of twins divided between two laboratories. 
If he is the former he should realise that while the 
word civilisation has its use in everyday speech 


‘no intelligent person imagines that he can define 


it in such a way as to exclude his own evaluation 
of the word. Dr. Biesheuvel in his letter accepts 


4 


the criterion of writing as a test of civilisation, 
but one could think of a set of arguments which 
might offer quality of religious life as an equally 
valid criterion or for that matter art or dancing. 
Dr. Biesheuvel, however, believes that in non- 
literate societies ‘symbolic activity is virtually 
limited to speech’ and until he has first-hand 
experience of non-literate society outside the 
laboratory or reserve he will be unable to under- 
stand such criteria. He is much more straight- 
forward when he says that circumstances in 
Africa have prevented the ‘development of 
qualities considered valuable by western ‘civilisa- 
tion’. (My italics.) This is frank and clear, and 
I have no quarrel with it, nor with the similar 
point of view of Mr. John Lewis. 

I prefer to think that Dr. Biesheuvel is inno- 
cent, but after his second talk I had difficulty 
in doing so. As a sociologist he has his responsi- 
bilities, part of which includes the recognition 
of the political background to discussions about 
Africa at this time. This brings me to that side 
of him which claims to be scientific and which 
should therefore be responsible. One needs no 
scientific training to know that various factors 
should always be borne in mind, but why does 
he need to suggest that sexual indulgence, 
genetic factors, and endemic diseases (however 
unproven or unexamined) are not to be ‘ entirely 
overlooked’ if he does not, while affecting 
objectivity, wish to build up a whole adverse 
argument upon such suggestions? My doubts 
of his innocence deepened when I saw the ad- 
mission that ‘culture-free’ intelligence tests 
have yet to be invented, followed by the state- 
ment that ‘extensive practical use is already being 
made in the Union of South Africa’ of studies 
no less experimental and tentative. But the irony 
of this for those who have followed the news 
from South Africa recently is such as to make 
ore believe once more in Dr. Biesheuvel’s pro- 
found ingenuousness. 

Yours, etc., 


Oxford_ D. F. Pocock 


Israel and the Arab States 


Sir,—I must confess to be somewhat stunned 
at the flood of figures with which Miss Eyre 
Crowe has attempted to overwhelm me. 
Apparently my letter was in some respects as 
unclear as that of Miss Eyre Crowe’s. I had 
the impression that her figures referred to con- 
ditions while the Mandate was still in force and 
this is why I gave the figure of 850,000 Arabs, 
but as this was not the case, I agree with the 
figures that she gives, but I must insist that 
they make no difference to the issues or state- 
ments to which I took exception. 

I. repeat that the prosperity of Palestine was 
due almost entirely to the physical efforts of 
Jewish colonists and pioneers, aided by the 
pounds, shillings, and pence of rich and poor 
Jews throughout the world, that Palestine in 
consequence became a country to which Arabs 
immigrated and from which they did not 
emigrate, and in which they were not only large 
landowners but that the Arab workers were in- 
deed prosperous as compared to their counter- 
part in the lands around Palestine. Nor am I 
prepared to withdraw one word of my state- 
ment that it was the Arab League who attacked 
the little Jewish State the very moment the 
United Nations had partitioned Palestine, and a 
fact which Miss Eyre Crowe so .carefully ig- 
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ne man and his job —in steel 


FET SAM GILBERT, charger-driver in a steelworks near Sheffield. He feeds the 
furnace with the raw materials for steel—and starts the white hot metal on 
‘ the journey that will take it to building sites and oil wells, to road and factory 
construction projects right across the world. 
As the world’s demand grows, Britain’s steelworks increase their efforts to : 
turn out steel of the quality and quantity needed. Behind these increased efforts 
are men of the calibre of Sam Gilbert. 


British steel leads the world 


‘THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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aay Bir, } 
“members Zot “she Aub Tae 
"members of the United. Nations. 


before is ‘not dienied: but that is a very 
ent story the “concerted efforts of 
states to destroy Israel, and to talk of 
rael’s ‘superior equipment and organisation is 
s as Miss Eyre Crowe’s plaint that 
Arab states cannot carry the financial 
en of helping the Arab refugees or take 

into their under-populated and under- 
ivated areas in these territories, so vast com- 
d to the state of Israel. One fraction of the 


lem tomorrow. Israel has already made an 
‘but there could be no comparison with her 
ily taxed and thickly populated state, the 
er largely due to having to be in a constant 
of defence. 

'Miss~ Eyre. Crowe, apparently to strengthen 
T Case, refers to me as a ‘ Zionist critic’. I am 
"quite unmoved as I am not officially connected 
vith any Zionist organisation, I write as a 
“private individual, but I am, as are the vast 
“Majority of the “members of the Jewish com- 
f and many outside, including Sir 
on Churchill, a supporter of the ideals of 
mn— Yours, etc; 

_ Richmond SmNEY SALOMON 
This J ee erorrdence is now closed—EDITOR, 
< THE LISTENER] 


ie Death Penalty 

- Sir, —I should like to withdraw a suggestion 
- which I made in a letter which you published 
“last week concerning Mr. Arthur Koestler’s book 
| on capital punishment. I drew attention to a 
~ sentence from Mr. Koestler’s discussion of the 
Home Secretary’s power of reprieve; ‘Mrs. 
Woolmington, found guilty against the Home 
- Office pathologist’s evidence was not reprieved ’, 
_and pointed out that in fact Woolmington was 
aman and not a woman and that he was released 
not hanged. So far, so good. I went on to sug- 
gest that the explanation of Mr. Koestler’s 
mistake was to be found in the mood of hysteri- 
cal emotion in which large parts of his book 
‘were evidently written; his subconscious mind 
a suggested) supplied him with an extra female 
victim with which to reproach those whom he 
_calls-the ‘hanghards’. This seemed to me the 
most plausible explanation of how ‘Mrs.’ ned 
slipped i in before ‘ Woolmington ’. 

It has been pointed out to me that Shere 3 is a 
different and more plausible explanation of this 
odd-mistake. Mr. Koestler meant to refer to Mrs. 
Merrifield, a murderess who was indeed hanged 
for poisoning her employer for money, and his 
error lay not in inserting ‘ Mrs.’ before ‘ Wool- 
mington’, but in substituting ‘ Woolmington’ 
for ‘ Merrifield ’ after ‘ Mrs. ’. His error therefore 
should be attributed purely to carelessness and 
not to the hysterical emotionalism which (I 
cannot help saying) seems to me to be respon- 
sible for many other blots upon his book. 


Yours, etc., 
Oxford JouN Seaow 


Sir—Mr. John Sparrow wrote to you last 
week about Mr. Arthur Koestler’s unconscious 
mishandling of information in his book, 
Reflections on Hanging, recently published by 
Gollancz. The example Mr. Sparrow gave may 

not be an isolated one. On page 168, Mr. 
_ Koestler quotes what he describes as ‘a famous 
saying by Lord Northcliffe that what the news- 
_ paper-reading public wants is blood, sex (he 
\ iased a more anatomical expression): and the 


flag’. 
Doubting ‘the authenticity of the quotation, I 
rot che Koestler. He has replied: ‘ f know 
it somewhere, a long time ‘#80, and 


it stock in my memory; Bur I have forgotten 
whee He kindly promises to let me know 
when. the. source is found. 

With the authority of Mr. Geoffrey Harms- 


_worth and other members of Lord Northcliffe’s 


family, I have exceptional opportunities for 
studying Northcliffe’s life and career. Nothing 
that I have found in long and intensive research 
supports the view of. Northcliffe that Mr. 
Koestler, unconsciously, no doubt, gives in that 
passage of his book, It is entirely alien to North- 
cliffe’s public outlook and, in its. implied 
crudity of utterance, to his private character. 

The proposition of this letter is that it is 
unfair to give the permanency of book publica- 
tion to statements which have not been verified 
and may never be.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.3 REGINALD POUND 


Industrial Design and the Common User 

Sir,—There is aieha in Mr. Reyner Banham’s 
talk (T HE LISTENER, May 3) with which one 
is inclined to sympathise, but there is an error 
in the foundations of his ingenious argument. 

He says that he inclines to the view ‘that 

man, not the product, is the end in view’. 
This sounds well, but it is difficult to under- 
stand what it means. If we say that the cathe- 
drals were built for God, and motor-cars are 
made for men, then we cite historical facts, not 
a real aesthetic doctrine. If we are to consider 
the nature of the design, making, and use of 
an object, be it the Parthenon in all its colours, 
or an electric iron, we must know that mien 
love. things.-When we are busy loving people, 
or God, our craftsman’s hands are still. 
_ It would be. possible to quarrel about this in 
a discussion of church music, literature, por- 
trait painting, or the art of love, but not in 
talking about the design of coffee pots, houses, 
and motor-cycles, which are made, used, and 
loved~as things. As Mr. Banham points out, 
after his invocation of Plato, the beauty of these 
things is relative, not absolute—they are invested 
with allusions both simple and involved: never- 
theless the motor-cycle is loved as an object, 
a possession outside of the man who owns it. 
The love is of the perfection of the thing; and 
the man who desigfis, or who simply oils and 
polishes, a motor-cycle, depends comparatively 
little.in his engagement on thoughts of Geoff 
Duke.» 

‘Until about 1930 motor-car designers were 
concerned with perfecting motor-cars as things. 
After that they began, for complex reasons 
perhaps, to produce what they thought men 
thought a car: ought to look like. And_ the 
design of motor-cars deteriorated in a manner 
somewhat analogous to that of furniture after 
1830. The dealers’ expressions ‘ vintage’ and 
‘antique’ are surely significant, and reflect a 
mature opinion before they reflect snobbishness. 

’ As to the floral motives on American wedding 
silverware, may I hazard the guess that these 
were originated by silversmiths enjoying the 
decoration of what they made? If later silver- 
smiths require the accurate postulation of a 
human situation before proposing a type of 
design, then either they have not a craftsman’s 
love of things or they do not understand the 
use of silverware. 

It may be that today some designers have 
to work on things they neither like nor under- 
stand. In such circumstances they may turn 
to an aesthetic of what Plato calls the ‘abso- 
lutely beautiful’, and Mr. Banham is right in 
objecting to such a criterion in the design of 
useful things. Let us by all means uphold the 
relatively beautiful: but not forget that it is the 
_ things themselves, not the people for whom they 
are made, that we love first in making them. 


Yours, etc., 
Enstone C, R, PINSENT 


> 
The German Novel Today 

Sir,—O: one novel was discussed at any 
length in my talk published in THE LISTENER, 
April 12, under the title of ‘The German Novel 
Today ’ I was well aware of this and was there- 
fore embarrassed to see my talk published with 
a misleading title. Mr. Waidson’s letter (THE 
LISTENER, April 19) was hence called for and 
expected. But I think that if he will look over 
the talk again without searching for the adver- 
tised contents, he will find it comfortably within 
its pretensions. And his letter does supply a list 
of names for those curious about German novels 
in general today. In my talk I picked out each 
writer I did speak about as an enlightening 
example within my theme of post-war writing 
and. publishing in Germany. I carefully and 
consciously picked out those writers whom I 
did mention not only for their exemplary value 
but for the enthusiasm they aroused in me. 
Personal enthusiasm would help, I thought, to 
make a better talk than academic respect. 

I did not think it necessary to mention 
authors well known in English translation, nor 
the already accepted great who deserve pro- 
grammes to themselves rather than inclusion in 
a list. Thomas Mann’s Felix Krull had already 
been given that attention when the translation 
appeared in November. 

I did not mention some of the popular writers 
Mr. *Waidson mentions because I did not feel 
they had sufficient personal quality or originality 
to be singled out, or because I felt that they 
were sentimental enough to find their own public 
without my giving them publicity. As for the 
avant-garde which Mr. Waidson alphabetically 
lists: to his comment ‘that they are all known 
figures in their own country’, I will add the 
further comment that they are also read, 
respected, and—all in all—successful figures 
(some of them must even be rich), Hence they 
do not seem like an avant-garde to me, nor to 
the German readers. 

Yours, etc., 


- Munich, 13 GERALD ACKERMAN 


Disappearing Words 


Sir,—Acecuracy is notoriously difficult in the 
case of dialect words, which can be specific in 
usage to very ratined pockets, but I am rather 
surprised that Mr. Sparrow—a_ Leicestershire 
man—seems unaware (THE LISTENER, May 10) 
that ‘knocking off’ is still normal currency, 
both in the sense of ‘ finishing work’ and in 
the sense ‘of ‘stealing’ (synonym ‘n‘cking’, 
rather suggestively). ‘Mardy’ (adjective and 
noun) and “chunter’ are also regularly used. 

Two other persistent and attractive words are 
“mither’ (peculiar to Leicester?) which means 
‘to annoy in a mild but continuous and irritat- 
ing way’, and ‘mizzle’ which means.‘ dis- 
appear’ and is often used imperatively as the 
equivalent of ‘scram’. 

When, by the way, will southerners adopt the 
convenient practical distinction of the more 
barbarian parts of the kingdom, by asking for 
‘cobs’ (circular) as distinct from ‘rolls’ 
(elongated) as edible wrapping for slices of 
ham? 

Yours, etc., 


Purley M. J. MORONEY 


Sir,—Mr. Sparrow and his colleague, Dr. 
Burroughs, would find the adjective ‘mardy’ 
still in use amongst the children of Nottingham- 
shire, certainly in Nottingham itself and also in 
Hucknall and Mansfield. Some of the children 
here in Leicester also employ it at times. In 
the same areas ‘ chuntér’ may also be found in 
current’ usage, but apparently less frequently. 

Yours, etc., 


Leicester DouGLAs BRIDGE-COLLYNS 
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.rather than a mystery, a 
- softness 


_Sary concomitants of a 


i sion. But I do think that 


_ the essay in which he dis- 


_he wrote more generously 


_ years, of sixteen paintings 


we 


Round the London 


4 


picture by Delacroix. It is the ‘Ovid among the Scythians °, 

painted in 1859, of which Baudelaire wrote that he ‘ would be 
almost prepared to swear that, more than others , Perhaps, it 
must have pleased highly-strung and poetic temperaments ’. Loth as I 
am to arouse or confirm suspicions about my temperament, I must say 
that, at first acquaintance, I find this Delacroix less moving than others 


lately exhibited at London dealers’ galleries—the early ‘ Les ae : 


(Lefevre) and ‘Hamlet and Horatio’ (Marlborough). The ‘ Ovid’ 


filled (I feel tempted to write: 


me to have a_ softness 


and also a 
monotony of brushstroke 
which are not the neces- 


misty enveloping _ light. 
Perhaps the picture has a 
magic that compensates 
for this: I repeat that I 
write from a first impres- 


our evaluation should not 
be prejudiced by Baude- 
laire’s enthusiasm: it has 
to be remembered that, in 
cussed this painting. 
of the retrograde roman- 
ticism of Paul Huet than 
he did of Rousseau and of 
Corot. ; 

The nineteenth-century 
French representation at 
Trafalgar Square has also 
been strengthened by the 
loan, for a term of two 


from the Chester Beatty 
collection. These include 


_ three works by Degas, three by Seurat, two. by Cézanne, and two by. 


van Gogh, one of them a ‘ Sunflowers’ of greater density and tautness 
than the Tate version. There are also the two first pictures by Bonnard 


and Vuillard to have been hung among the permanent collection at the 


National Gallery—the one, a characteristic landscape, sensuous yet un- 
worldly, and profoundly noble; the other, one of those interiors of about 
1910 which shows with what originality Vuillard was realising a new 


_ conception of space at a time when he is too commonly supposed to 
_ have been in decline. 


Assuming that the one-man show of Marino Marini at the Hanover 
Gallery is representative—and London exhibitions of foreign artists are 


often less than representative—it appears that this artist’s later develop- 
Pp’ p 


ment has taken him towards an increasing angularity and elongation of 
form. It has also brought him, in his equestrian pieces, to present an 
increasingly extravagant and strained relationship between the horse 
and rider. As ever, the forms are taut, the surfaces delightful, the com- 


position exciting, the three-dimensional sense unfailing and unerring. 


But more than ever it seems to me that all these qualities exist at a 


__ merely aesthetic level. These sculptures do not return one to life. Look- 
_ ing at them I do not feel—as I do with certain sculptures of Giacometti 


and Richier and Wotsuba and Moore—that there are things in the. 


¥ ¢ _ everyday world which I may” see . didigreae in future through he 
mee geen, these sculptures, 


” - “rt > ; yah 
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HE National Gallery has at last acquired an saiBor tiie subject . 


ao 


Marini’s ‘portraits have always seemed to. me an iegesece of his work 
that has relevance to life. There is only one portrait in the present show: 


the subject is the late Curt Valentin. It is a fine head, in which ar 


suffused) with the appropriate me! an- 
choly and a beautiful silvery diffused light. But, in creating a mood, 
Delacroix has subordinated the foun toa landscape which seems to 


ye = By Carel Weight, from the Summer Exhibition at the Royal Academy 


- Stella Steyn, and Peter H. Gooding, whose ‘ Bus Shelter’ is the most 


leave oddity alone; it seems to me that when he plays the sa 
d eccentric it does not fonplepent but only conceals his g great 


exact sense of Valentin’s presence has been captured. It has, moreover 
a most admirable compactness of form. This is a quality too often 
‘wanting in the portrait sculptures of Louise Hutchinson at the Beaux- 
Arts Gallery. Mrs. Hutchinson’s heads are almost always vividly alive. 
and several of them communicate a feeling that their life is the life of 
a unique personality. But, with three or four exceptions, they are 
deficient in sculptural tension. It may be that. Mrs. Hutchinson allows 
her interest in character to dominate her sculptural sense. It may be 
that she works too fast, or at any rate pone too much: there are several 
heads in her show which 
aroused — my surprise at 
finding them in bronze, so 
far were they from being 
_ finished. For all that, in 
their hit-or-miss way these 
sculptures have a rare 
energy and seriousness. 
Downstairs at _ the 
- Beaux-Arts are paintings 
by Dennis Wirth-Miller. 
This artist’s first exhibi- 
_ tion consisted of paintings 
of a dog in which an idea 
of Francis Bacon’s had 
been re-stated in a rather 
neon-lit way. The, present 
exhibition consists of land- 
scapes, and here again a 
. broad hint has been taken 
from Francis Bacon, and 
elaborated this time with 
the help- of Courbet. 
Wirth-Miller, then,  re- 
mains an essentially deri- 
vative painter, but he has 
now managed to discipline 
the excessive facility of his 
_brush—the kind of virtu- 
_ osity which, in a pianist, 
makes him sound as if 


he were perpetually playing a cadenza. Now that the vulgarity conse- 
- quent on this has subsided, Wirth-Miller emerges as a painter who seems 


to feel, not merely to fabricate, a drama in nature. 

And so to the Royal Academy, which seems to me ‘the best of the 
post-war Summer Exhibitions where paintings are concerned, though the 
sculptures, water-colours, and drawings are weak. There are several 
good portraits, by Moynihan (210), Fitton (53, 116), Henry Lamb 
(112, 218), Stanley Spencer (133), A. R. Thompson (171), Buhler 
(330), Wyeth (602), and Kennington (672, 676). Many of them 
have a satirical or whimsical quality—possibly unconscious in some cases 
—which is rather prevalent at this year’ s Academy—greatly to its 
advantage, because English art is often at its happiest when it is working 
this vein. Indeed, almost all the most interesting subject-pictures this 
year have some. sort of attractive oddity about them, whether they 


actually commend themselves merely because of their oddity (like ‘the 
- satires by Alfred Munnings and Richard Eurich, and Cosmo Clark’s 
“The London Rowing Club, 1856-1956’)—or because their oddity is 


but one of the things that commends them—like the remarkable series 
of paintings by Carel Weight, and offerings by Lowry, John 8 Ward, 


arresting image in the show. I do wish, though, that Ruskin S pear would 


Ruskin’s Letters from Venice 1851-1852 
_ Edited by John Lewis Bradley. 


Mi Oxford. 40s. 
PROFESSOR BraDLey tells us that there are 
approximately twenty-five volumes of Ruskin’s 


correspondence ‘i in print, but for various reasons 


none of them is complete or satisfactory. Some 
are edited with prejudice and others with pru- 
dery, and this is the first occasion on which a Par- 
saws group of letters has been presented in its 
, without correction or omission. The 
ion consists of the daily letters written by 
uuskin to his father from Venice. They begin 
n September 2, 1851, and end on June 29, 


£852, and-are a uniquely intimate ‘record of. 
*s activities.and thought at a significant 
“of his life. He was engaged -on the writ- - 
ng of- 


i the second and third volumes of The 
tones of Venice; he was thirty-two: years old 
the was. accompanied by his. young and 
utiful wife, Effie. The marriage, which had 
en place three years earlier, we now know had 
been consummated, and was to be an- 
pulled two years later. 
- In Venice they found charming rooms looking 
across the Grand Canal to the Salute, and there 
settled down to a daily routine which 
Ruskin describes in great detail. i 


I rise at } past six: am’ dressed by. seven— 
take a little bit of bread; and read il] nine— 
then we have breakfast punctually : very orderly 
“served—a little marmalade with a silver leafage 

» spoon on a coloured tile at one corner of the table 
is —butter very fresh—in ice—fresh grapes and figs 
_ which I never touch; on one side—peaches on 
_ the other—also for ornament chiefly (I never 

take them)—a little hot dish, which the cook is 
“bound to furnish every morning—a roast beccafico 
~ or other. little tiny kickshaw—before Effie white 
- bread and coffee: Then I'read Pope or play myself 
_ till 10—when we have prayers: and Effie reads 
=to me and I draw till eleven: then I write till 
“one when we have lunch: then I. go out, and 
‘sketch or take notes till three—then row for an 
hour and a half—come in and dress for dinner 
at 5, play myself till seven—sometimes out on 
‘the water again in an idle way: tea at seven— 
write or draw till nine—and get ready for bed. 


“it sounds delightful, but it was expensive—it 
cost exactly £100 a month, which in 1851 was 
quite a tidy sum. There were complaints of 
extravagance from home, and the blame was put 
| Effie, who got bored with architecture and 
erred pretty dresses and gay parties. The 
~ was also disturbed by the rumblings of 
revolution throughout Europe, and by the tor- 
ments of religious doubt. The relationship 
between Ruskin and his parents was of an 
ive intensity, which excluded any other 
form of intimacy, and one sees here, in these 
communications, the inevitable tragedy 
piling up detail by detail. But one also sees the 
outward, practical 


8_e 


° 


? aspects of a great mind at 
work: a little disillusioning to those who retain 
ymantic illusions about genius, but fascinating 


re gee eee cae taitecce 


2 Pope, Mitton and Dante; and the adulation 
Tintoretto is in full flow—‘ Nothing in the 
cives me so great an idea of human power 
gs neither Homer’s, nor Dante’s— 
h Z: puereameseencesive-of SO 
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> those who realise that genius, too, is at the 


Ruskin was in Venice. Ruskin was an executor 
under the will, and there are many anxious 
thoughts about the disposition of Turner’s 
works. Ruskin had a miraculous memory for 
everything Turner had painted, and he was 
determined to secure, for his father or for him- 
self, the best that was still available. 

The editing of this volume is exemplary, and 
it is to be hoped that Professor Bradley will be 
entrusted with the editing of further volumes of 
Ruskin’s correspondence. 


Bread Rather Than Blossoms 
Poems by D. J. Enright. 


Secker and Warburg. 10s. 6d. 
This: brilliant and original book of verse con- 
tains poems ‘which have previously appeared in 
periodicals, but the collection hangs together 
here so beautifully, each poem enriching all the 
others with a fresh glance, a new observation, 
that the cumulative effect of reading through it 
is one of almost continuous pleasure and excite- 
ment—a state of mind more often associated 
today with novels than with verse. The setting 
is modern Japan, about which Mr. Enright has 
already written in prose—a powerful documen- 
tary background for this sequence of alert, 


deeply moving and often very funny studies in *' 


man’s inhumanity to man. 
For honourable hearts -can 
_remarking 
What honourable eyes may happen to see... 


Mr. Enright’s intelligent and ironic. compassion 
permits him to see, to record, and to pardon the 
truth. Through the rice fields and cultural 
centres and the tawdry urban waste-land— 


The bone, I thought, is a long way down, 
Below all the sorrow and trash of this town— 


emerges. the theme of the book: the gap be- 
tween the intellectual. and his obsession with 
words and meanings, and ordinary humanity, 
acting and suffering in the real world of things, 
where 


“Someone saves a child from a swollen river 
And really means it. 


The intellectual does not come out too well. It 
is Mr, Enright’s saving grace that he can sus- 
tain this melancholy conclusion without false 
heartiness or false sentiment. 

Technically this is one of the most interesting 
books of verse by a relatively unestablished poet 
since A Map of Verona (indeed a poem like 

‘The Interpreters’ has something of the rare 
poise and self-effacing wit of ‘Lessons of the 
War’). Mr, Enright is already a master of puns 
and ambiguities, internal rhymes and asson- 
ances, witty onomatopoeic rhetoric (e.g. ‘Am- 
plifier’), varied and effortless rhythms (e.g. 
* Traffic Regulations’), fascinating ellipses, pre- 
cise word-placing and the long, clear, extended 
line (‘ Cicadas praise the sun and then grow 
old; and sad as creaking doors’), The mood 
varies from the charming comedy of ‘The 
Tourist and the Geisha’ to the moving tragic 
irony of ‘ Mission Home for Aged Women’: 
but the whole book carries home to us the same 
message of infinite tolerance and sympathy for 


abstain from 


the suffering, whether implied obliquely, as in’ 


some of the slighter pieces, or stated, as in the 
lovely poem to Aliko San the prostitute (‘ She 
shall be glorified, if any are’), or in ‘The 
Monuments of Hiroshima’, with a supple de- 
finitive strength which is becoming very rare in 
verse in this age of introversion and _ self- 
consciousness, 
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Little of peace for them to rest in, less of them 
to rest in peace: 

-Dust to: dust a swift Ba acition! ashes to ash 
with awful ease. 


Their only monument will be of others’ 
casting— ; 
A Tower of Peace, a Hall of Peace, a Bridge 

of Peace 
—who might have wished for something 
lasting, 


Like a wooden box. 


Yes: ‘heart-costs less, lasts longer than all else ’. 
And these poems, depicting with so much un- 
assuming wisdom. the lives and deaths of the 
“more or less anonymous’ in a strange and 
desolate world which we have created, should 
be read by all who want to discover the mutual 
strength and dignity which can still subsist 
between: letters and life. 


Gestapo: Instrument of Tyranny 
By Edward Crankshaw. 
Putnam. 21s. 


Mr. Crankshaw’s book about the German Secret 
State Police is an exceedingly important one. It 
explains the origins and activities of the Gestapo, 
and defines its relations as they evolved, with the 


S.S., the S.D., the Einsatzgruppen, and the rest. - 


It is all but forgotten today that it was Goring 
who early in 1933 created the Geheime Staats- 
polizei out of a- department of the- Prussian 
political police: he placed it under the ‘direction 
of an official called Rudolf Diels, and, through a 
series of directives, transformed. it. from: an 
instrument of the law into a Nazi instrument of 
terror in defiance of the law. And, although the 
Gestapo was later captured by that mad fanatic 
of the S.S. Heinrich Himmler, technically the 
German state police remained responsible for 
the crimes of, the Nazi Party. 

Mr. -Crankshaw makes clear the original 
responsibility of. Adolf.‘Hitler:for the sum of 
these crimes, showing how every new atrocity 
order derived from the Fuhrer. It was Hitler, 
too, with his phenomenal intuition, who deliber- 
ately intensified his reign of terror by conceal- 
ing its organisation behind a mysterious con- 
fusion. It was infinitely more difficult to resist 
an authority which remained indeterminate and 
snatched its victims into a void where they were 
robbed of marytrdom itself. 

Mr. Crankshaw is conscientiously just to the 
Germans asa nation, he does not belittle the 
courage of those who, in the teeth of the Nazi 
terrorists, voted against Hitler in the elections 
of March 1933, though—oddly—he emphasises 
the Communist, rather than the Socialist, vote. 
He does not forget that the Gestapo tortured 
its compatriots for more than six years before the 
outbreak of war opened the eyes of the world 
to the character of the,Nazi régime. Nor does 
Mr. Crankshaw forget that other nations have 
their sadists and their shame. 

The great achievement of this book is to face 
the things which are true, but also to repudiate 
all the spurious excuses which the Germans have 
invented in the last ten years for the unrivalled 
wickedness of the régime which too many of 
them served with zeal so long as they could do 
so without fear. Mr. Crankshaw insists on the 
grossness of their favourite fallacy that no one 
knew what was going on, a fallacy which the 
confusion of terrorist authorities made all too 
plausible. Above all Mr. Crankshaw destroys the 
claim that orders could only be obeyed, and that 
the Generals could never have been expected 
to break their oath to Hitler; he reminds us of 
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Henry Wise’s ceaponaibitttiel thea om the digging of 
the foundations of Blenheim to the clearing of 


'- chaise-ridings for Queen Anne at Windsor and Hampton 


Court. He also designed vast parterres and formal 
wildernesses which he stocked from his famous 

“nurseries at South Kensington. His career will interest 
éveryone—not only the student—who follows the history, | 
of the English garden. : ‘Illustrated Jos. net 
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cers with wich the Semen leaders, 
ding the chiefs of the S.S. whose ‘ honour 


efer to forget them, tempt history herself to be 
orn. Major-General of the S.S., Ohlendorf, 
‘complained of the “ psychological strain’ of 
‘massacring Jews and others in cold blood; cer- 
pany for those who feel pity the strain of re- 
these horrors is intense. In doing so Mr. 
eriksliaw 3 is careful to point out that the Nazis 
‘competed so gaily in their crimes that they 
often exaggerated the number of their victims. 
ae interesting, too, that one so versed in the 
Iniguities of the Russians is yet in no doubt 
‘that the German record is the more terrible one. 
Tt is only at the end, when he tries to account 
for the story that he has told that Mr. Crank- 
shaw does not wholly succeed. Somehow the 
‘reader feels that there must be something besides 
the Germans’ ‘exaltation of ‘unquestioning 
obedience to authority ’, something more than 
their inability ‘ to accept a reality which includes 
‘people’ to explain the fearful story of the 
‘Gestapo. 


The English Sense of Humour and 
Other Essays. By Harold Nicolson. 


Constable. 15s. 

Since there is no unity in the theme of the seven 
essays collected in this volume (they vary from 
“The English Sense of Humour’, to ‘ Nature 
in ~- Greek Poetry’, from ‘Tennyson’s Two 
Brothers’ to ‘ Alexander the Great’) the reader 
‘must seek it in the author’s point of view and 
style—that is to say, in his temperament. Sir 
Harold is one of our most successful writers— 
a man of immense gusto and wide experience, 
at home in the best society but not out of reach 
of the great public. He is too cultured to be 
called a journalist, though he is active in the 
journals, a gentleman player. He is a skilled 
biographer and, within well defined limits, a 
scholarly historian. But he is above all what 
should be called, if the word had not been 
adopted by the most pretentious and jargonised 
of all the sciences, a sociologist. The people 
he writes about are always seen in their milieu. 
Sir Harold has recently written a book on 
good behaviour, ‘a study of certain types of 
civility ’, and civility, we recognise, is his own 
distinguishing quality. His subject matter is 
civil, his style is civil, and one remembers as one 
reads that voice, civil to the point of archness, 
that was once the talk-producer’s ideal of civil 
broadcasting. What can one say against it? 
Why object toa quality, literally so civilised? 
Only that truth, like beauty, has something 
strange in its proportion; and that the immacu- 
late polish of stainless steel is always a trifle 
blunt. The essay on ‘The English Sense of 
‘Humour’ is admirable in its range; even Theo- 
dor Lipps and Freud are shot out like names 
‘on the cuff. But do we, we wonder, get to 
the depth of this strange phenomenon? Must 
‘we so complacently accept the traditional 
hypocrisy of Punch (which ‘had from the first 
decided to be clean’); or see as anything but 
despicable the little man’s ‘ defence mechanism’ 
when it operates against the foreigner or the 
intellectual? Sir Harold’s civility leads him to 
id that all is for the best in this world of 
us envy and sadism. Though we need 
in Lord igagotcrtes oe apacibe 
manner in Ww ex- 
ae, in silly cenit » We tig 
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degrees of obtuseness both exasperating and 


contemptible. In short, ‘mental laziness’ and 
“mental and emotional ease’ which are recog- 
nised as underlying defects in the English char- 
acter deserve rather more castigation than Sir 
Harold’s civility allows him to give them. 


Law and Diserder in Kenya 

By Peter Evans. 

Secker and Warburg. 18s. 
This is a disquieting book, but unlike many 
disquieting books it is not in the least like a 
sermon. Mr. Evans’ manner is that of a duellist; 
his thrusts are masterly, and only very seldom 
unfair. He is concerned with the Kenyatta trial 
and the general handling of the emergency in 
Kenya. He points out that every political 
nationalist movement has had its terrorist 
counterpart, which boils up when non-violent 
methods seem to be achieving nothing; that 
‘terrorism’ is ‘ resistance’ if you approve of it; 
that no resistance movement, once set in motion, 
has ever been suppressed; and that as far as 
British territory is concerned, Kenya now is 
“where I came in’. He considers it inherently 
improbable that a man of Kenyatta’s education 
would have expected the Mau Mau movement 
to gain results at all proportionate to the losses 
it was bound to suffer. If there is room for argu- 
ment here, there is less on the contention that 
Kenyatta and his associates would never have 
been conyicted by a court in this country on the 
charges and the evidence that were preferred 
against them at Kapenguria. ‘If the trial had 
been held under the spotlight of English public 
opinion the accused would have been acquitted 
by a jury drawn exclusively from Kensington ’. 

The position of magistrates and police who, in 
a small community, are not the impersonal 
representatives of the law but friends and 
acquaintances of one section, is difficult at all 
times and recognised by them to be so. In a trial 
of this kind the problem for the magistrate is 
té divest himself of ‘the bias in the very air he 
breathes *. There is no jury; but in Kenya a jury 
would hardly help. No suggestion is made that 
Mr. Thacker was anything but consciously 
honest. After the trial Mr. Evans and another 
journalist took some pains to discover whether 
there was any foundation for the widespread 
allegations that ‘ Black and Tan’ methods were 
being used against the Kikuyu. He uncovered a 
serious case and took it to the local police 
officials, who were perturbed by the information 
and prepared to take action. Then, without 
warning, Mr. Evans’ entry permit was cancelled. 
In reply to a parliamentary question it was 
‘stated that he had ‘communistic sympathies’ 
and had been associating with persons suspected 
of being engaged in subversive activities. 
Accepting Mr. Evans’ account, one begins to 
lose faith in official assurances, and to wonder 
if what we are told of other disturbed territories 
is “equally unreliable. 


Algae Hadrian’s Wall 
By David Harrison. Cassell. 18s. 
Furniture in Roman Britain. By Joan 
Liversidge. Alec Tiranti. 10s. 6d. 


‘Having restored the army’s morale’, wrote 
Spartianus, Hadrian’s biographer, ‘he crossed 
to Britain, where he set many things to rights 
and built a wall eighty miles long to separate 
the Romans from the barbarians’. Surely it was 
a very odd thing to do. Pacing its remains today, 
as it rises and falls from hill-crest to hill-crest 
in central Northumberland, one wonders why 
the Romans-did not persist in the attempt to 
conquer and settle Scotland, as they had con- 
quered and settled Wales, instead of cutting off 
7. eeetheen third of the island by a stone wall 
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fifteen feet: ‘high, which required at least 15,000 
men to garrison it, in addition to the three 
legions which lay in reserve behind. There they 
sat, draped like washing from their Wall in 
forts, mile-castles and turrets across the breadth 
of England, for nearly 300 years, waiting for a 
barbarian attack which came only about once 
a century. 

Just because the idea is so strange and simple, 
and its scale in terms of space, time and effort 
so enormous, the ruins of Hadrian’s Wall draw 
us as no other monument, and Mr. Harrison’s 
book well reflects the feeling of every other 
Wall-pilgrim that he is walking a geographical 
and historical tight-rope. It is a talkative lay- 
man’s guide.to the whole length of the frontier 
from Wallsend-on-Tyne to Bowness-on-Solway, 
based on Mr. Harrison’s own journey in the 
damp summer of 1954. If he is occasionally a 
little arch because he is anxious not to be 
thought a bore (“ Patience, bone lector’, he can 
waggishly write), he has nevertheless managed 
to convey a great deal of accurate information 
where we turn to him for guidance. 

Miss Liversidge had a more serious and 
original contribution to make to the study of 
Roman Britain by collecting together all that is 
known about its domestic furniture. It fills no 
more than 66 pages of text, illustrated by as 
many photographs, and even then, most of her 
information is derived not from the remains of 
actual pieces but from sculptural representa~ 
tions of them. Just enough can be reconstructed 
to know that we were right in thinking that 
life in Roman Britain was painfully un- 
upholstered. 


Art of the Etruscans. By Massimo 
Pallottino. and Martin Hiirlimann. 
Thames and Hudson. 42s. 

The Buried People. By Sibylle von 


Cles-Reden. Hart-Davis. 35s. 
The first of these books is a picture book of 
distinction, as is to be expected when there are 
105 photographs by Martin Hiurlimann—a 
master of his art—as well as another eighteen 
pictures, and three coloured plates admirably 
done. Professor Pallottino, whose Pelican, The 
Etruscans,. was reviewed in these. columns not 
long ago, has provided a short introduction of 
twenty-two pages, while the notes on the pictures 
have been written by H. and I. Jucker. The 
commentary is not altogether faultless; the 
reader, for example, is surprised to discover 
Alexander the Great described as ‘ Emperor’. 

Etruscan art may be said to have covered a 
period from about 800 to 100 B.c., after -which 
its peculiar characteristics disappeared, sub- 
merged in*Roman-lItalian culture. The period 
which is still found to be the most fascinating 
corresponds with similar cultures in the Greek 
world; for in Etruria a seventh-century orient- 
alising style was succeeded by the sixth-century 
influence of early archaic Attic art, and then by 
East Greek impacts which developed into Ionic- 
Etruscan .art under the guidance of Ionian 
sculptors and painters who appear to have 
migrated to the powerful cities of central Italy. 
Numerous works which are purely Greek— 
whether made in Hellenic or Tuscan cities—are 
included among the plates: notably a bronze 
griffin’s head, Africans on a vase by an Ionian 
painter, an elongated bronze goat looking up and 
bleating, a fourth-century bronze drum-vase 
with superb Greek engraved drawing upon it, 
and three brilliant Hellenistic works in clay; the 
head of am Amazon, a sleeping Ariadne, and a 
glowing sun-god, Helios, who once stood in a 
chariot drawn by four prancing horses. Among 
the earlier plates a silver-gilt bowl, -an oriental 
import from Phoenicia, has been included. 

Sensitivity on the part of the Etruscans to 
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is yscan art a truly significant place in the art- 
of Europe and therefore seems to over- 
jlue its importance. Much of it can stand on its 
mn feet without the aid of theories; and it is 
st when it is closest to the Greek. But towards 

latter end, when it loses Hellenic affinities 
md becomes a kind of provincial Graeco-Roman 
it, it shades off into vulgarity. 

One suggestion must raise grave doubts—the 
suggestion that Etruscan art collected together 
i pre-classical heritage and transmitted it to 

st-classical civilisation. But the gap between 
> Jast Tuscan works of about 100 B.c. and the 
st precursors of the post-classical style about 
..D. 300 is too wide. Fortuitously one phe- 
omenon was, Tanees transmitted to the 


STORY in which there are forty-three 
characters, twelve of them archaeologist 
Dons and medievalists, six of them dead, 
almost bound to be long-winded. This is my 
y objection to Mr. Wilson’s new novel Anglo- 
axon Attitudes, which is as ironical, although 
tt as waspish, as his earlier books. It is 412 
pages long, and the story does not start till page 
185. Until then we are being continually intro- 
duced to the vast cast—charladies, market- 
deners, charladies’ sons, Iecturers, Dons, 
waiters, ex-suffragettes, Irish boys, property 
owners—-who are only tenuously connected with 
the central theme. This theme concerns a Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Early Medieval History, his 
gradual conviction that an ancient Anglo-Saxon 
tomb is not an ancient Anglo-Saxon tomb, and 
the eccentricities of his large family, who live in 
degrees of sin, hetero- and homo-sexual. 
The publishers claim that this novel ‘ recalls the 
great Victorian realists’. Part One is certainly 
a canvas, a age ‘tightly indecorous version of 
Frith’s Derby D. 

In part two ee story at last begins to move, 
and Mr. Wilson’s considerable talents, his acute 
observation and acid humour, emerge to the full 
—together with a sympathy, an affection even, 
for his characters, which has been Jess evident in 
his earlier work. He has ingeniously related the 
complications of the Professor’s family life, his 
various .sons’, daughters’, and in-laws’ marital 
and extra-marital activities to the central prob- 
Iem of his hero’s own professional integrity. 
Shall the Professor reveal the academic impos- 
ture on which his own, as well as so many other 
eminent scholars’ reputations, rest? The tension 
is cleverly held until the end. Further domestic 

complications are caused by the Professor Emeri- 
tus’ own propensities; he lusts after one of his 
mistresses. And another son, a journalist 
and ‘ TV man’ engaged on exposing civil service 
= which Hh es affect his father, is a 


who lodges his paramour with his 
mc All these situations Mr. Wilson exploits 
with his customary irony. At his best he can be 
a _very fine writer irideed, capable in two lines 
of of revealing the essential weakness 
Sag character with hideous clarity. Although 
1€ (2p ne ei pig ee endl 
to make us at least sympathise 
ers, as well as loathe them. 
Tisch see the reaction of a 


over ee years ago. When pious persons ifoke 


into some of the rich Etruscan rock-tombs and 
set eyes on frescoes representing Charun, the 
death demon, Satanic iconography began to take 
form. Animal hooves, beak-like nose and chin, 
a tail, a brandished pitchfork—here was the stuff 
to stimulate nightmare conceptions of the 
devils in Hell. But the general run of Etruscan 
art was quite uncongenial to the post-classical 
era, because the Tuscan shared with the Greek 
artist a liking for the undraped human form. 

Translations into English of books about the 
Etruscans grow in number; and enthusiasts will 
certainly welcome the finely produced volume 
by Frau Sibylle von Cles-Reden, first published 
in German as Das versunkene Volk. Inevitably 
it covers much of the same ground as other 
recent books, but it is, on the whole, well 
written and well translated, and contains useful 
commentaries on famous sites like Caere, 
Tarquinia, Vulci, Orvieto, Veii and others. The 
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real Victorian to some of the things he relates. 
The fourney to the East, by the German 


‘Nobel Prize winner, Hermann Hesse, whose 


books were suppressed by the nazis, is one of 
the most elevated spiritual and ethical allegories 
I have ever read. It is about the author’s imagi- 
nary ‘search’ for something ‘ineffable, in the 
company of a most distinguished band of men 
—Plato, Xenophon, Lao Tse, Pythagoras, Tris- 
tram Shandy, Hugo Wolf, Don Quixote, and 
Baudelaire. Time and Place are forgotten as this 
august group moves forward ‘into the Golden 
Age... we spent the night in the tenth century, 
we went into Stocklin’s Magic Chest and were 
guests in a Chinese temple, we heard Mozart 
played in Bremgarten . . . without motor-cars or 
ships we. conquered the war-shattered world by 
our faith and transformed it into Paradise . . 
we creatively brought the past, the future, and 
the fictitious into the present moment...’. It is 
German idealism run riot. 

Herr Hesse’s object is to show that the most 
important member of this distinguished group 
is the least important, a humble servant called 
Leo; and the ‘search’ on which each traveller 
is really engaged is ‘to find Leo’. The author, 
who speaks -in the first person, goes through 
some tremendous soul-searching before he 
achieves this. Extremely readable and well trans- 
lated by Hilda Rosner his book is, in fact, about 
Christian humility—the grandeur of the littlest 
things and the littleness of the grandest things. 
What a race of intellectual whole-hoggers the 
Germans are! And yet, through all this con- 
centrated humanity comes a disturbing and not 
unfamiliar note, ‘... we went in various groups, 
each following their own leader and their own 
stars, each one always ready to merge into a 
greater unity . . . all flowed together in the great 
stream, shared the same reverences, the same 
faith, and had the same vows...’. 

Obbligato, by Frederic Raphael, is a most 
amusing skit on the entertainment world. Every- 
one knows that stars are ‘handled’ by men 
with names like Butterbloom -and Hammertoe, 
who sit in chromium offices biting the ends off 
their cigars, shrieking into five telephones at 
once, “Top-notcher! ’, ‘super terrific! ’, and 

“most definitely plus! * At least, Mr. Raphael 
assumes we do, because he shows all this and 
then takes the system a stage further. His 
wonder-hero (a callow trumpeter from Putney) 
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author’s partlity £ for Tuscan culture carries her 


- on occasion too far, as when she asserts that the 


Romans mercilessly destroyed the Etruscan’ 
people. It were better to say that they absorbed 
them into the Roman system. In this book the 
Satanic aspect of some Tuscan art is not dis- 
regarded, Chapter XII being a remarkable study 
of what the author sees as the heavy debt of 
Christendom to the ancient Tuscan conception 
and depiction of the horrors of Hell. ‘The 
melancholy death-lust of the Etruscans’, she 
writes, ‘has been exaggerated into the sadistic 
passion of Christian asceticism, with its hatred 
for everything sensual or savouring of the 
earth’. The 81 illustrations are mainly new and 
acquire some of their impressiveness from 
photographie tricks. Sombre effects have been 
aimed at and*achieved, especially in the soldiers 
(61), Mars (70), and the ‘ Brutus’ (29). The last 
is certainly not an Etruscan work, as experts 
have pointed out more than once recently. 


Anglo-Saxon Attitudes. By Angus Wilson. Secker and Warburg. lbs. 
? Journey to the East. By Hermann Hesse. Owen and Vision Press. lls. 6d. 
Obbligato. By Frederic Raphael. Macmillan. 13s. 6d. 
Five of a Kind. By Roland Gant. Cape. L5s. 


s ‘handled’ by a Butterbloom, who is in turn 
‘handled’ by a Goldberg, who is in turn.... 
Some of the gold spouting from the wonder- 
boy’s trumpeting lips sticks to all their fingers. 

This is a most diverting piece of quick-fire 
writing, proving that undergraduates (Mr. 
Raphael appears to have left Cambridge only last 
year) are still the most intellectually nimble as 
well as the most-high-spirited of people. Not 
for a moment does he relax. Transatlantic lines 
are jammed with super-priority calls, as the 
millionaire impresarios fight to handle Our 
Frank from Putney. With gold-filled teeth and 
luminous ties, they sit in all their horror in 
huge pent-house apartments sucking digestive 
mints and then rushing off to a quick lunch off 
a fillet of sole very lightly done in milk, and a 
glass of grapefruit juice. Sex appears among all 
the Cadillacs in the shape of a trumpeting mad 
English ‘society girl’ called Gloria, who hoists 
the wonder-hero to the dizziest heights, and then 
marries him when all the shouting is over—and 
they are back where he began, as a little green- 
grocer in Putney High Street. _ 

Five of a Kind, by Roland Gant, is a war 
novel of a most unusual kind—about five 
soldiers, a Frenchman, a German, a Russian, an 
American and an Englishman who have separate 
war careers, each in some way representative of 
their race, and who meet together at the end of 
the war in. an atmosphere of international 
camaraderie. It has something of that likeable 
incident. when English and German soldiers 
fraternised in no-man’s-land on Christmas Day 
1914, to the consternation of their commanders. 
For here, as then, the mutual goodwill they all 
feel is quickly squashed by their respective states 
in the post-1945 world. Mr. Gant has, in short, 
not made a particularly original point; but he 
makes it in a readable and attractive way. The 
five episodes are graphic and well written, and 
each can be read separately as a statement on 
the nationality concerned; the Frenchman’s 
terrier-like courage in his maquis; the German 
blankly carrying out orders; the Russian being 
Slavonic, bear-like and rugged. Mr. Gant shows 
that we all, ultimately, believe what our nation 
or parish tells us; black is white and there is no 
truth anywhere. A depressing conclusion, but 
events since 1945 (which his disillusion is based 
upon) hardly disprove his theory. 

ANTHONY RHODES 
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Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
The Daily Miracle 


UNLIKE. THE SOUND BROADCASTERS in their iono- 
spheric playground, the manipulators of tele- 
vision cannot pretend to be lords of infinite 
space. Doubtless they are occasionally uplifted 
by reports of pictures travelling over unlegislated 
distances. I was told by a member of the old 
‘Brains Trust’ who. made a few television 
appearances that his image, projected from 
Alexandra Palace, had been picked up in 
Johannesburg, but I never believed it. Compared 
with the sound-only traffickers, the television 
people are earthbound, sending out signals that 
bend, not bounce. Their problems are of a sort 
unknown to the radio technicians. Similarly, the 
programme planning for television is more com- 
plex. When television wishes to send its cameras 
into any of the B.B.C. regions, its files swell 
with .memoranda about way-leaves and° other 
sorts of permission and privilege. 

This is by way of reminding viewers that 
the pictures they receive and sometimes appre- 
ciate come to them through a close-spun web of 
procedures, administrative and technical. As 
those who have been my familiars here over the 
last few years. will know, I have not ceased to 
wonder that the pictures reach us at all. Un- 
expected confirmation of this perhaps naive sur- 
prise was forthcoming recently—from some one 
who knows.far more than I ever shall about 
the inside workings of television. ‘ If~you ‘saw 
as much of it as I do’, he. said to me, ‘ you 
would consider every programme a miracle’. 

Offsetting possible suspicion that I neglected 
my viewing duties last week, I had better drop 
the reflective-.mood to réport that. I saw 
“Panorama ’, ‘We The British’, the visit of 
Queen: Elizabeth the Queen Mother to the Royal 


“Revolution in Thought’ on May. 11: 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH. 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 
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ERE 


As seen by the viewer : 
“State University ’ 


members of an American. university drama club in a scene from the film 
in ‘the television series ‘Report from America’ 
embroidery, on’ the back of a period chair, depicting ‘The Fable of the Two Wolves’, 


on May. 9, and (right) detail of 
shown in the 


exhibition by the Royal School of Needlework at Marlborough House televised on. May 8 


School of Needlework exhibition at Marlborough 
House, Sir Winston Churchill at Aachen, 
‘Britain v. Bulgaria’ (football), ‘Report from 
America ’, the Conservative Party political broad- 
cast called ‘ Neighbours’, the final instalment of 
“Diving to .Adventure’, ‘Revolution in 
Thought’, ‘In Town Tonight’, ‘Movie 
Museum’, last Sunday morning’s service from 
the Church of St, Thomas-the-Martyr, Bristol, 
the film about the Tiber, ‘The Brains Trust’, 
and ‘ Sir Gerald Kelly Remembers’. I also saw 
“A Show Called Fred’ in Channel 9, a more 
diverting way of passing the time than some of 
those contrived by B.B.C. television. Thank you, 
Peter Sellers, for helping to make a television 
critic’s life Jess dull and, incidentally, thank 
you, Max Geldray, of the same programme, for 
taking the awful earnestness out of mouth-organ 


playing, which-is at best a dispensable form of ~ 


virtuosity. Now, back to documentary and mind- 
ing my own business. 


(left.to right) Professor W. J. H. Sprott, Mr. James Laver,- Dr. 
Max Gluckman, Dr. Edward Glover, and Mr. Cryil Connolly, who took part in a discussion on Freud’s 
influence on modern thought > 
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It is from no flaw of memory that I flip over 
Radio Times pages to recover my impressions of 
individual programmes as well as their titles. Tele- 
vision rarely leaves the clear-cut imprint.- There 


* is much blurring, and one reason is the headlong 


fashion in which the programmes come at us. 
Often there is no space at all between items, a 


. kaleidoscopic vulgarity. which suggests children” 


playing with a magic lantern. That is only part ° 
of the explanation of why I retain a clear 
memory of the Britain v. Bulgaria football 
match, while ‘ Report- from America”, on the 
state university system there, left me no visual 
legacy whatever. Yet my notes tell me that there . 
were- some interesting campus shots, and the 
University of California has the prodigious roll- 


- call of 16,000 students, some of whom walked 


across. our screens. ‘ 

“Report from America’ is on film, and_ it 
may well be that the series tries. to encompass 
too much in its allotted time*and space. It is 
a primary television fault, a lesson that pro- 
ducers. everywhere. have decided not to learn. 
Thinking back, it seems that the first of the 
series, on New. York traffic problems, made 
the: strongest impact on my mind, perhaps by 
‘including fellow feelings.  _ 

‘Revolution in Thought’ was part of the Freud 
centenary arrangements, taking the form of a sym- 
posium of opinion about-his effect on the social 
Sciences and art and literature. Edward Glover 
prefaced and linked the proceedings in ‘the 
accents of adult discipleship. The shapeliest dis- 
course was. James Laver’s, on art. Cyril Con- 
‘nolly, whom one would like to see and hear more 
‘often on television, wished us to believe that no 
novel’ can now be written without being influ- 
‘enced by Freudian concepts. I had rather he said 


~ not read without them. Properly and essentially 


concerned with story, the novel can project be- - 
haviour without explaining it; the same with 
biography. 

is programme was stratospheric - in re- 
lation to the general level, and imagination was 
merciless in evoking the snap-snap-snap of sets 
being switched off in all directions. 

The-Conservative Party programme, “ Neigh= 
-bours’, was a marked improvement in official 
publicity methods as we have known them before 
on television. It was almost tearfully convincing 
in its effort to show that-old ladies who have ~ 
to walk down flights of stairs to the lavatory are 
the tories’ special care. 

_ REGINALD Pounp ~ 
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*Shout Aloud Salvation’, on-May 13: (left to right) Reginald Beckwith as 
Lovelace Dashworth; Doreen Aris as Captain Janine Mayhew, and Carol 
Marsh as Lieut. Maud Harding 


DRAMA 
Saving Mission 
THE QUESTION ‘ Are you saved? ’ which used to 
be popped at you as you sat defenceless on 
seaside bench or in waiting room—oft provoking 
a very muddled answer of the ‘ I-er-don’t know, 
are you?’ variety, now comes up less frequently, 
does it not? Perhaps it is that one’s physiognomy 
has altered, totally discouraging such a question 
as being wasted: perhaps, simply, times have 
changed. I am assured that the question, recently 
put to someone in a booking office queue, was 
mis-interpreted as meaning,-‘Did you know 
“about the special rates?’ The idea of a welfare- 
State benefit possibly overlooked caused quite an 
interested reaction. 

Bernard Shaw got a typically clever play out 
of the Salvation Army. Inevitably ‘ Shout Aloud 
Salvation’ marches rather flat-footed behind it. 
But I should not be surprised if it were again 
very much liked at this second showing. Michael 
Barry and Charles Terrot do not make the 
mistake of complicating unduly a story which 
must appeal to the simple, above all. The pro- 
duction lacked richness—at least to my eye. It 
needed more ‘supers’. The Salvation Army 
meetings which we saw looked woefully ill 
attended—even when they were supposed to be 
“packed. Even the pub, full of energetic character 
actors mugging like mad behind those strangely 
lightweight mugs one sees flourished on these 
occasions, seemed too thin on the ground, But, 
as in some ancient three-reeler of the silent 
cinema, the story was told somehow and asked 
for no apologies. I enjoyed best the more care- 
fully acted scenes: but, as in Frank and Vincent 
Tilsley’s recent series of cotton town plays, the 
melodramatic scenes were also quite enjoyable in 
another way. How pretty the Salvationist lassies 
were! I expect that was historically correct. 
What was less in period, surely, was the bully 
of a:wife-beater who when told (4 la Robey) 
* Desist! ’ countered this advice with ‘ Shut yer 
trap! ’ He then broke down and wept, rather too 
freely, perhaps. 

Strictly speaking, the love affair between 
pretty ‘ Captain’ Janine and her naval lieutenant, 
with the snobby mama and simpering sister, was 
an excrescence, even an irrelevance. Perhaps it 
helped to humanise the heroine for us, so that 
her hour of trial made the greater impact? 

_ Doreen Aris did thoughtfully and well in this 
role; and among other salvationists Basil 
Sydney for a moment nearly raised the whole 
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kindly historical charade to the level of great 
drama. Reginald Beckwith, too, had some good 
moments as a lion tamer turned drum beater in 
the vanguard of the evangelists. Among others, 
Avice Landone, Nicholas Hannen, Carol Marsh 
and Katie Johnson added effectively to the 
picture. But I feel that the tale of a tambourine 
lassie who died fighting drink and double nega- 
tives in darkest Derbyshire might easily have 
engendered more emotion on our side of the 
screen as well. 

Other drama of the week took us as far afield 
as the Casbah above Algiers (topical touch here) 
and to the glens threatened with progress in the 
hydro-electrical development scheme. ‘ A Flea off 
Pepe’ by Anthony Steven, with its hand-picked 
cast and the truly authentic highland gathering 
of talents for the Scotch play, added to the 
week’s dramatic cause. Meanwhile, but not every 
time mentionable, we have been through the usual 
hoops: ‘Groves’, ‘Opportunity Murder’, 
*Nat’s in the Belfry ’, ‘Double Cross’, even the 
anguished ‘Is this your problem?’ (A counter 
question might be: Is this to be allocated to 
play acting?) 

In ‘Children’s Television’ we are ranging 
once more through ‘ The Prince and the Pauper ’ 
and also having a wizard time with the school- 
boys of Anthony Buckeridge’s ‘Rex Milligan’ 
This week, not amazingly, science reared its 
ugly head in the shape of a ‘stinks’ professor. 
Whatever else changes ‘the world of school’ 
does not. Rex and his jolly chums are as timeless 
as Bob Cherry and the Fat Owl of the Remove. 

The only new boy of the week is Wayne 
Morris, who appears on Mondays most in- 
congruously (to judge by a first instalment) as 
‘the big man’ whose relaxed transatlantic 
manner puts the comic, cramped, and flighty 
cockneys at their ease. One recalls Mr. Morris 
grinning cheerfully through  thirty-ish films 
about American marines and hospital nurses. 
Why should he not turn up in this new role? 
Last week he saved a simpleton bruiser. This 
week, I understand, he will rescue the office 
girl. He is the most resourceful personnel man 
of a great London store. Again: why not? 

On the music front, where a new Napoleon 
strides, the week has been punctuated with the 
deafening return of Ted Heath, whose brass 
sections we admire (myself, more than the 
comedy turns). For other tastes there was Hilde 
Gueden, with Pierre Monteux, coping with fair 
‘Suecess with Zerbinetta’s rondo: no ‘ Coming 
through the rye’ for her, though she made much 


A scene from ‘A Flea off Pepe * based by Anthony Steven on one of his own 
short stories, on May 10: William Lucas as Gaston Labiche and Wilfrid 
Lawson as Captain Pepe Galdos 
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of tripping down the gang plank, when Alec 
Robertson waved his magic. hand. ‘ Music at 
Ten’ again attempted matey informality with 
Max Jaffa, and this time some pleasing voices, 
the Linden Singers. But need Bach—especially 
if only to be represented by Gounod’s Ave Maria 
—be introduced like a dentist’s drill. ‘ Don’t be 
alarmed’, said Mr. Jaffa. No, indeed. 
PHILIP Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
The Clans Are Coming 


‘THE MARCH OF THE ’45’ is the kind of play that 
makes Jacobites of us all. I don’t know whether 
D. G. Bridson wrote it with that in mind; but 
on Sunday night, just as on those other nights 
in 1936, when the clans first streamed through 
Scotland, I found myself wearing the white 
cockade. Some, too, may have recalled the last 
scene of Redgauntlet, Scott’s tale of a second 
coming (about 1769), and a second farewell. At 
the end of this, as the Chevalier’s boat moves 
out into the Solway, and a benediction is said, 
‘Whig and Campbell as he was, [General 
Campbell] could not help joining *in the uni- 
versal Amen! which resounded from the shore’. 
One might have heard it, I think, the country 
over, at the close of the Home Service produc- 
tion of ‘The March of the 45’, directed by Mr. 
Bridson himself and Gordon Gildard. I missed 
*O heavy the silence that broods on Culloden’ 
which Robert Farquharson spoke years ago; the 
night ended abruptly, but there had been so 
much that it would be gross injustice to com- 
plain. 

The triumph of.‘ The March’ is in its move- 
ment. We hear it in the iterated phrase, ‘The 
clans are coming, the clans are coming’. In the 
imagination Scotland is alive with marching 
men, the moving flash of steel, the surge and 
swoop of the clans. It is a lesson in the writing 
of narrative verse. We are unconscious of the 
studio, unconscious indeed of the twentieth 
century. The Prince is coming; the Prince is 
on the march; every line drives us forward, 
unclogged. The clouds are flagging the news to 
Moidart. The pipes echo up Sgurr an Utha. 
Stewarts of Appin have joined the march, Glen- 
moriston men and men of Glencoe. The clans 
are coming, the clans are coming, marching on 
where the river pours. The gates fling open, the 
bells are pealing, for Charles and the King and 
the white cockade. 
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luch of that is direct quotation: I have let 
lines sweep on unfettered, as the play does. 
it proceeds: the crescendo at the capture of 
nburgh, the storming drum-beats of ‘ Hey, 
shnny Cope’, the thunder and drive of the 
even minutes’ battle of Prestonpans—a scene 
remember when taking that road at every 
‘Edinburgh Festival—and then, © across the 
Border, the slackening of pace, the girl’s quiet 
yoice at Carlisle, and ‘ Derby, and the last hope 
esigned ’. Back now: long retreat, the flare at 


oden, ‘the battle no time shall expiate’: it 
s over. This is narrative verse that pierces the 
heart. We are as excited by it as we are—or as 
e should be: it is hard to say now—by the 
lodden scene in Marmion, or the Lay of 
Lake Regillus (‘ Now, by our Sire Quirinus, It 
was a goodly sight To see the thirty standards 
‘Swept down the tide of flight’). I do not recall 
a radio feature with the impetus, the excitement, 
the inspiration, of ‘The March of the 45’. This 
by itself—and on Sunday it was done with fer- 
your by everyone concerned—would justify the 
claims. Val Gielgud made for radio-drama in an 
eloquent festival prologue. 

- The festival—I should have said this before 
—zets into a fortnight some of the classics of 
sound-drama. (The clans are coming.) The most 
ancient of these is only thirty-two years old, but 
we speak of it as if it were, say ‘The Sup- 
pliants’ or ‘The Persians’. I cannot record, 
honestly, that I found the brief ‘Danger’ 
(Home) very exciting.-In 1924 it must have been 
a fantastic experience. Richard Hughes went 
straight to the point: a darkened Welsh mine, 
water pouring in, death round the corner. But 


the emotion is oddly blunted; I could not work. 


myself back to the tension of 1924 when it was 
astonishing to capture those voices from the- 
dark, to enter the endangered mine. Frederick 
Bradnum’s production, the acting of Hugh 
Burden, Isabel Dean, George Merritt, gave every 
chance to the play, yet it remained for me a 
period piece. : 

Tyrone Guthrie’s Squirrel’s Cage’ (Home), 
with its repetitions, its choruses, its radio 
expressionism, came through much better. I can 
believe that when it was new its technique must 
have startled those who, like the young wife, 
think that ‘sound’ and ‘solid’ are ‘ such lovely 
safe words’. Now, though its effects are familiar 
(Guthrie used something of the same technique 
in a stage play years later) the effect has not 
dulled. I switched off, feeling—as ever—a sense 
of acute claustrophobia. Guthrie was (and is) a 
master of atmosphere: his cast—for example, 
Geoffrey Matthews, Richard Williams, Marjorie 
Westbury—served him well under Hugh 
Stewart’s guidance. . 

Away from the festival, I listened to ‘ Punish- 
ment Without Vengeance’ (Third), a Lope de 
Vega play—translated by W. S. Merwin—in 
which Stephen Murray was exclaiming, ‘O, my 
misery!’ and ‘Prepare yourself, honour!’ as 
only Mr. Murray could. What suffering he 
endures! Here, with Margaret Whiting and 
James McKechnie, he was involved in a 
Websterian anecdote about a Duke’s illegitimate 
son' in love with his stepmother and tricked 
into killing her. For collectors only; and, for 
me, soon to be obscured by the irresistible march 
of the clans ‘out from Perth on the road to 


Stirling, thrice a thousand men of the North’. 
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THE SPOKEN WORD 
ieee ~The Freudian Age 
y LITTLE did we suspect in the days of my 
od that ih ows Jew was_ busily 


supposed to be our mental _ 


E LISTENER 


and moral foundations. In those simple times 
we knew nothing of the unconscious, of com- 
plexes and repressions, of neuroses and psy- 
choses. We laughed over our slips of the tongue 
and shamelessly narrated our dreams at the 
breakfast-table, little realising that we were giving 
away the darker sides of our natures, or would 
have been if grown-ups able to take advantage of 
these revelations had been present. But they 
weren't: they were as innocent as we were. We 
«had our bland moods and ,our tantrums, of 
course, but as rational creatures we explained 
them as due to good temper or bad. temper. 
“You got up on the wrong side of your bed this 
‘morning’, said Nanny, and what more was 
there to be said? Yet there were signs that 
changes were at hand. The curious and valuable 
word kleptomania, for instance, had long been 
familiar to grown-ups. If you were a respectable 
member of society and took something that 
wasn’t yours you were a kleptomaniac; if you 
belonged to the lower orders you were a thief. 

But the revolutionary work of Sigmund Freud 
has altered all that and given those who have 
some acquaintance with it a totally different 


- understanding not only of their fellow men but 


of themselves. To mark the centenary of Freud’s 
birth last week we were offered five broadcasts 
on. various aspects of his theories, methods, and 
discoveries and on the great man himself. In 
‘Freud in the History of Science’ in the Third 
Programme Ernst Kris of Yale University drew 
an outline of his scientific progress from his 
early studies of the central nervous system and 
the functions of the brain to his-exploration of 
the unconscious mind by means of the analysis 
of dreams. He laid stress on Freud’s careful 
examination and revision of his theories which 
persisted into old age. It was a lecture that 
demanded an attentive and patient listener, and 
Jater in the evening it was followed by~ Ernest 
Jones’ delightful talk on the Home Service which 
Tue LISTENER printed last week, thus: making 
null and void my two pages of careful notes. 

On Wednesday Edward Glover, another well- 
known Freudian, gave the first of four talks 
for Home Service listeners by various speakers 
called ‘ After Freud’. Dr. Glover called his talk 
“The Revolution in Psychology’, and a very 
good talk it was. Before Freud, he pointed out, 
consciousness and the mind were different words 
for the same thing. Freud was the first to dis- 
cover that the conscious mind is merely, as Dr. 
Glover very aptly put it, ‘a listening post’ and, 
using another military metaphor, he described 
repression as ‘a frontier guard’; and he pointed 
to some of the results of Freud’s. ‘ revolution’ 
in. the existence nowadays of pre-natal and child- 
guidance clinics, marriage advice bureaux, and 
other institutions, He hinted, too, that’ when 
the psychology of hate and aggression has 
advanced further we may expect politics to 
become an exact science. I sometimes dream of 
an international body which would provide 
information on the mental - and emotional 
characteristics of various nations as an aid to 
mutual understanding. If our Russian guests 
and their hosts, for instance, had been able 
to. consult it before their recent visit the noto- 
rious dinner-party might have passed off with- 
out a hitch. 

Another branch of. psychology was illustrated 
by an extraordinary good talk called ‘ Writing 
in a Forei Tongue’, by Attia. Hosain: In 
admirable English she described her experience 
as an author who writes in English and not in 
her native Urdu. As a child she had an English 
governess and later she graduated in English, 
so that she has no difficulty in reading, writing, 
and thinking in English, indeed she writes it 

-more easily, she told us, and with a larger vocabu- 
lary than her own tongue. But she was brought 
up to be deeply conscious of the Urdu culture 
and not the English; consequently when writing 


sy 


€59. 


books whosé scenes and cultural background are 
her own she is faced by a difficult problem 
whenever the image in her mind does not corre- 
spond with the English cultural pattern. In try= 
ing, she says, to transpose the image into English 
terms she becomes self-conscious and so the 
creative writer degenerates for the moment into 
the translator. The problem and its implications 
as she described them were fascinating, and what 
was even more so was the clear-sightedness with 
which she analysed them and set them in clear 
and simple terms before her listener. It was a 
delightful and instructive talk. 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
“© Tales of the Vienna Wood 


RAFAEL KUBELIK, happily restored to activity 
after his recent accident, conducted the first 
of two concerts given by the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra last week. As though to 
demonstrate. his physical recovery and the 
orchestra’s ability-to stand up to the highest 
pressures, he gave an extremely high-powered 
performance. of <the ‘Euryanthe’ Overture, 
turning that chivalric cavalcade into a fly-past 
of jet-propelled fighters. Brahms, the tragic 
Brahms of the first pianoforte concerto, could 
take the strain better and the exordium to the 
first movement sounded magnificently dramatic. 

Solomon, the pianist of the occasion, has the 
musicianship, the feeling for poetry and, be 
it added, the powerful wrists required for this 
massive work. He is not a pianist who tries to 
impose his own personality upon the music he 
plays, but puts himself at the composer’s service. 
For that. reason, he makes, perhaps, a less strik- 
ing effect than: more overtly demonstrative per- 
formers without his complete artistic integrity. 
But no sensitive listener could fail to.be moved 
by the beauty of tone and touch at his first 
quiet entry. Only a certain rigidity in his playing 
now and then, a failure to maintain the tension 
in every phrase, prevented this from being an 
ideal performance. 

For its part the orchestra redeemed its repu- 
tation, sadly“tarnished by some recent perform- 
ances, andit was to be regretted that Dvorak’s 
Symphony in D minor, of which Kubelik 
is naturally a masterly interpreter, was not 
included in the broadcast from the Festival Hall. 
Yet good as the orchestra is, I find it astonish- 
ing that it should be set on quite so lofty a 
pedestal, as though it surpassed anything that 
we, poor unmusical English, could achieve. I 
happen to have heard just before last week’s 
performance a recording of Brahms’ Concerto 
made by thé*same pianist and conductor. with 
the Philharmonia Orchestra and I have no hesi- 
tation whatever in preferring the English orches- 
tra’s performance. 

The. Viennese strings are, like our policemen, 


‘wonderful—‘ silky’ is the favourite cliché for 


their tone. But a symphony orchestra does not 
consist solely of strings, and the wood-winds 
of this orchestra are certainly not in the highest 
class, nor is the brass. In Brahms’ first move- 
ment there is a horn solo which is associated 
in my memory with the flawless golden tone 
and beautiful phrasing of Aubrey Brain, whose 
low F I have never heard equalled in power 
and richness even by his remarkable son. There 
was nothing remarkable in the playing of this 
passage by the Viennese last week. 

It was on the following night, when the 
orchestra was conducted by André Cluytens, 
that the wood-winds showed what they really 
could do. Kubelik had kept them in order; the 
French conductor seemed to give them their 
head. In the first bars of Mozart’s Concerto in 
B flat (K.595) there is a phrase for the wind 
answering the strings’ initia] idea. This came 
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Verdi’ ‘Se Mipfuncion: ‘“Torniamo all’ antico’, 
which, however, they interpreted not as a return 
to. ‘first: principles but, in accordance with the 
fashion o of the day, as a call to the study of old 
music and to the revival of archaic forms and 
idioms, Respighi himself became less deeply im- 


mersed_ in the past than Malipiero, but his. 


‘Gregorian’ concerto, followed by one in the 
mixolydian mode, his charming suites of old 
lute music, his free transcription of Monte- 
verdi’s ‘ “Orfeo ’ and his ‘ Lauda per la Nativita’, 
all. bear ‘witness to an interest in antique music. 


These elements—the orchestral virtuosity, the - 


sensuous textures, and the cultivated feeling for 
the» antique—are evident in ‘La Fiamma’, 
which ‘was produced at the Rome Opera in 
1934, two years before his death. This was his 
penultimate, and in every sense his grandest, 
opera. The libretto by Claudio Guastalla, with 
_ whom | he had collaborated in three other works, 
- is based on a play by the Norwegian dramatist, 
Hans Wiers-Jenssen, ‘Anne Pedersdotter ’, 
which was translated by the present Poet Lau- 


_ Teate and produced as “The Witch’ by Gran- 


ville Barker i in 1910. Those who saw it will not 
have forgotten’ Lillah McCarthy’s rapt and 
- haunte ed performance as Anne, a part assumed 
‘in-a later revival by Miss Nancy Price. A less 
Promising subject for a spectacular opera it is 
difficult to imagine. Jenssen’s play is a gloomy 
affair set in late sixteenth-century Norway, the 
characters dour Lutherans, the subject the 


horror and cruel penalty of witchcraft in a> 


superstitious age. It was a grim and powerful 


-.melodrama raised to tragedy by the poetry and 


the sustained tension of Anne Poles 
Phaedra-like | situation. 

By a simple stroke of 
amounts almost to genius, 


the play or mitigating its tragic power. The 
action is transferred to Ravenna under the 
Byzantine Empire. The pastor Absalon becomes 
be Exarch Basilio, Imperial viceroy in Italy, 
an 


vestments and ritual of the Orthodox episco- 
pate, whose display in the basilica of San Vitale 
with its glowing mosaics provides the splendid 
Pee to the horror of the final act. 

hu Respighi was provided with an. oppor- 
y for colourful music in a setting that is 


at once Italian (and therefore in accord with an 


talian ~ musical style) and exotic. The opening 
: the play, wheré Anne Pedersdotter, the 
pastor’s young second wife, is darning an old 
t; affords an interesting comparison (and a 


cr i< , 


a been | correct, Bac 


imitiematous that 

Guastalla_ trans-- 
formed this bleak drama into a colourful _spec- 
~tacle without doing violence to the integrity of 


the black-and-white austerity of the 
Lutheran Church is replaced by the magnificent 


0 how to write effective : Sper with the 


t, h 
- tural. integrity of the Rrork: which 4 is more than > 
-can be said for Pierre Monteux’s erratic direc- 


tion of the B.B.C. Orchestra in Mozart’s and — 


_ Schubert’ s 
* Jupiter ” 


Symphonies in C major, Poor 
sounded at times positively arch, and 


Schubert’s masterpiece disintegrated under the 


‘stress of so’ many changes of pace. 
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Ali Aus Khan, the aed Player referred to in 
is an Indian — 


Mr. Hussey’s article of March 29, 
and not, as stated, a Pakistani. _ 


opening scene of ‘ La Fiamma ”, where we are 
shown the Exarch’s household embroidering a 


‘silken robe while Silvana (ex-Anne) stands by 


’ oppressed by the baleful presence of her mother- 
in-law. The group of sewing-maids gives the 
composer the opportunity for some charming 
music to provide relief to the oppression that 
in the play is unbroken. 

The librettist also improved the drama, from 
the operatic point of view, by substituting 
broader strokes for subtleties which can only 
‘tell’ in the intimacy of a small theatre and in 
spoken dialogue. For his part, Respighi brought 
to the composition of the opera his mastery, 
extraordinary even in the twentieth century, of 


wa 
el 


orchestration that makes his score as rich in — 


splendid detail as are the mosaics of Ravenna. 
And he makes effective use of his feeling for 
the antique, employing solemn liturgical music 
to set off the passionate character of the drama 
and the mystery of Silvana’s power of evocation. 
Although they enhance its effect, these adorn- 
ments do not make an opera. That depends, 
_ first and last, upon the singing voice. In its use 


the Italians had built up a great tradition, which 


Respighi knew how to follow without sinking to 
mere imitation. His vocal melody may not have 
been as distinguished as Verdi’s, nor as personal 
as Puccini’s; it may even be found by listeners 
to be rather lacking in a distinctive character 
of its own. But it is never less than taking to 
the ear. ‘The “Jove-duet between Silvana and 


~ Donello is in the. true Italian’ vein of melli- 


fluous and _impassioned. melody, yet avoiding 
vulgar Commonplace. In the subsequent scene, 
where Silvana confesses to her husband that 


she is in love with his son, her voice soars in_ 


expansive phrases up to a climactic B flat, at 
which, characteristically, the orchestra is silent 
for a bar, allowing the voice to bear the whole 
dramatic burden. 

The musical characterisation is admirably 
vivid, the redoubtable matriarch, Eudossia, be- 
ing particularly well drawn. Her inexorable per- 
sonality is presented in a theme of even-moving 
chords, which give a terrible force to her entry 
after her son’s sudden death, when she accuses 
Silvana of murdering him by witchcraft. So the 
tragedy moves to the unhappy girl’s arraign- 


ment in San Vitale, where she withstands her — 


accusers until she perceives that Donello, too, 
has lost his faith in her innocence. Then, guilt- 
less though she is of her husband’s death, she 
breaks down and accepts her inevitable fate. 
The music réflects beneath its splendid surface 
the mounting tension of the scene. Here is 
genuine opera, drama presented in terms of 
music, for all that it is concocted according to 
a well-known recipe. 


TWO ORIGINALS — it is a 
bold claim. . Yet consider the 
' facts —one a Smoking Mixture 
‘ which combines the rarest 
Yenidje with choicest Virginian; another 
a Virginian Tobacco whose added touch of 
genius is a touch of finest cigar leaf. The sur-. 
names of both are the same— Balkan Sobranie. 
In the one or the other of these two famous — 

brands is perhaps the final answer to the present 

discontents and a friendship that will last a _ 
_ life-time. But neither may be everybody’s 
Z choice—the House of Sobranie is well content 
ina mass market world, to continue to provide ~ 


selective smoking pleasure-for the ~~ 
_ + discriminating few.- - 
% PES in, gu 8 


BALKAN SOBRANIE _ 
TOBACCOS — 


Balkan Sobranie Pipe 


Tobaccos are priced at 

ps 5|74 per ounce in vacuum 

+ sealed tins and are made, 

by the House of Sobranie 
SOBRANIE LIMITED 
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-_ ‘ : Family snapshots are fun but modern fie = = ———= = sy &: 
a ; families now take moving pictures. They’re Bie SS ; dmillrs, 

} , so true to life—such a joy to look back my = SS 
oe Sagiaaee on in the years to come, at 4 ex 
os _ they’recheaperthanyouthink MB} | 
ak _ If you can afford to take-snapshots fim” — fae. hy? I feel no. strain dear brother OES eae Se 
se _ you’ can certainly afford ‘to take fae - Pad tthe a < io Sst “n SRISENE 2 sie 
ee moving pictures with a Bolex Cine (iy ~ — But oh,. I was SO dry apart ate el 
q Camera. True it costs more-initially fy ; 7 os es: ee 
Bi, than some still cameras, but you'll ie Thank goodness for those Guinnesses 
: find the actual cost of making your fig - ' Bion it ae Pe we 
ey family moving pictures compares Ha That made us both so SPP Y 0 | eek ea 
~ very favourably with what you now me A : Bs ie ; ace oe 
et pay for ordinary snaps, B- « See! Hi Gee {feat 
= only 10d. for each action shot jee IHIRST HAS A WAY OF making you feel thoroughly 
% ; That’s all filming with a Bolex Hae ce ee A Sac an Soh a Ses 
= need cost. 50 ft. of film, costing fie “exhaiigted Bat you Jihad eves (err ae 
pe. just over £1, gives you at least. fim satisfying drink is a good pick-me-up. And nothing is 


24 good length action - shots. 
Developing is free, so this works 
out at approximately 10d. a shot. — 
Of course, you can vary the § 
length. of shots as you wish. In § 
fact filming with a Bolex is far -§ 


* = 
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more refreshing and reviving than a Guinness 
We, - Guinness is not only delightfully thirst-quenching 
but it gives your body the natural goodness that it © | 
needs to restore your strength and, literally, puts you | 


easier than taking still snapshots. jie +f - ere - 
: ad ee  &§ back’on ‘your'feetagaing — 7 ¢—-S’ts ee oe ee 
BOLEX t ai ; ne a "yi: ; ey 7 
; ; ; 8 mm. CINE CAMERA [i | ‘Guinness does more 
Price from £58 7s. 7dvaccording Swi edn: Bulli’ cndscold cinta Pa : << Ce: fa prea g. 
to model and lenses. Write for wiss ater Shear ee em Britain am th os 7 en 70 os of as t 
etaus and. your nearest : * ‘ : E . ‘ al i a ‘ cl | a ur t I ur. i 
y dealer’s address. y z . a tape 4 que TR Ay y cd ERAS Boe! Le rs a 
. y CINEX LTD., .9-10 North. Audley Street, London, W.1. e fe Soave I a Sas sts es 


Grosvenor 6546. 
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WeF you are spring cleaning, and have no 
one with you who can do any lifting, and 
you ‘want to move a wardrobe or chest of 

Rerosrs —ccancthing you can tip fairly easily 

but which is too awkward to lift—I suggest 

you first place an old rug on the floor, pile 

_ side downwards. Tip the cupboard up and push 

- the rug as far as possible underneath. Bunch the 

rug up, so that when you tip the cupboard 

in the opposite direction the rug can be 
pulled right under. Once the rug is under 

_ the piece of furniture, all you have to do is to 

pull it along the’ floor, and in this way you can 

‘tow’ the cupboard wherever you want it. 
Needless to say, that is on polished floors or 
_ Tmoleum—not on fitted carpets. 
' You can even move a gas stove in this way, 
and that is an awkward thing, particularly if it 
has a detachable base. Most gas stoves are 
hygienic at the front but many—particularly the 
old ones—are dust-traps at the back. It is not 

‘generally known that it is possible to have a gas 

- cooker fitted with a flexible connection so that 

it can be moved out far enough to clean, without 

disconnecting. An electric cooker is usually con- 
nected by a short length of flexible wire so that 

_it can be moved in the same way. 

From stoves to fires. If your room is spruced 
up but the gas fire or electric fire is still shabby, 


= Making Spring Cleaning Easier. 


By BARRY BUCKNELL 
7 
you can easily paint this with heat-resisting 
paint which has a metallic finish. It is available 
in several colours. Some of these metallic paints 
tend to insulate hot-water radiators and lessen 
the radiating efficiency. For radiators to be 
efficient it is better to use a matt, heat- 


, Tesisting paint instead of a shiny, metallic one. 


If you have the good fortune to have hot- 
water radiators you will almost certainly have 
the misfortune of black marks on the walls above 
the radiators. This is owing to the convection 
currents of air above the radiators depositing 
dust on the walls. This can be reduced by fitting 
shelves over the radiators and lining the shelves 
underneath with felt. This will collect a good 
deal of dust before it reaches the walls, and 
the felt cam be renewed whenever necessary. 

Talking of marks on walls, yon probably know 
a greater variety of wallpapers are now made 
with a washable finish. They are rather more 
expensive than ordinary wallpapers. Existing 
papers, preferably whilst they are still clean, can 
be painted with a protective finish. These 
finishes do not make the paper shiny and brown 
like the old-fashioned varnish; the paper will 
look slightly duller, but there is no doubt about 
the ease of cleaning. One or two pigments pre- 
sent difficulties, so it is always worth carrying 
out an experiment first—Home Service 
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HuGH SETON-WATSON (page 624): Professor 
of Russian History, London University, since 
1951; author of The East European Revolu- 
tion, Eastern Europe between the Wars, etc. 

Sir Hivary BLoop, G.B.E., K.C.M.G. (page 625): 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
Mauritius, 1949-54 

H. J. SIMONS (page 626): Lecturer in Native 
Law and Administration, University of Cape 
Town 

ERNST Kris (page 631): Visiting Professor of 
Psychology, Yale University; was a friend of 
Freud and-has edited some of his works 
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matic Correspondent 
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fessor of Organic Chemistry, Cambridge 
University, since 1944 
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Allied Air Forces, Central Europe, 1955; Air 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Fighter Com- 
mand, 1949-53; Assistant Chief of Air Staff 
(Training), Air “Ministry, 1945-48 
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Cambridge University 


Crossword No. 1,355. 


Shakespeare Unbound—VI. 


(Text of Cowden Clarke’s edition). 


By Trochos 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 


value 30s., 
Closing date: first post 


21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 
on Thursday, May 24. Entriés should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 


| containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER,; Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
_ marked ‘ Crossword ’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
decision is fipal 


Starting from square 1, and running from left to 
right on alternate lines to square 27, is a verse 
quotation from a play. The clues are from the 
plays (except IR, which is from the Sonnets); the 
answers (unless otherwise stated in brackets) are 
of five letters, mixed except for IR. 


D = down; L = diagonally down to the left; 
R = diagonally down to the right. 
CLUES 
ID. And bears his ——ing honours thick upon 


6 a 


_ 


r \ ee aa ge er seen eeeeenee 
; tere . 
eZ 


Tae ak a 


6L. I'll have no 


» 12D. Whom we invite to see us crown’d at 


IR. I may be straight, though they themselves be 


2L. & 23R. The flowers of odious S sweet r) 

2R. As we do this alley up and down, Our 
talk must only be of Benedick 

3R. pone petty and unprofitable ‘dukedoms. The 

not 

4L. & 26L. The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous 


s (6) 
4R. Like ‘Niobe, all 
5L. Here are *d lips, Parted with sugar breath 
5R. But in these nice quillets of the law 
a name than Jove’s own 


_ page 
6R. So do peck the falcon’s piercing talons 
7L, When I am forgotten, as I shall be, And 

— in dull cold marble 
7R. Old Nevil’s , The rampant bear chain’d 
bo the ragged staff 
SL. Here thy hunters stand, Sign’d in thy spoil, 
- and crimson’d in thy 
‘BR. & . I had rather live With 
in a windmill (6) 
OL. But health, youthful wings is 
_ flown From this ras wither’d trunk 
10L. Mechanic s With greasy aprons, rules, 
and hammers 
11L, Purchase corrupted pardon of a man, Who 
in that sale pardon from himself 
11D. And me how to lose a winning match 


and garlic 


12R. Pry pret the portage of the head Like the 

ABR. ye the jain of a battle More than 
a spinster 

14R, What scene of hath Roscius now to act? 

A ——, my lord. She never told her love 

. Now spurs the —— traveller apace To gain 


= = 
ae 5 
wy 


16R. She lov’d thee, Moor 
17L. Fetch forth the stocks! You stubborn ancient 


17R. The ‘Christian ‘cross Against black 
Turks, and Saracens 

18L. When Caesar liv’d, he 
mov’d me 

18R. When. sorrows come, they come not single 


19L. Ourself, and Bushy, here, and Green 

20L; Wedges of gold, great anchors, of pearl 

21L. Oh; wall, full often hast thou heard my 

22L. If you be not of the house of Montagues, I 
pray, come. and a cup of wine 


S5 


not thus have 


22D. I dreamt last night of the three sisters 
24L. Come unto these yellow s (4) 
Solution of No. 1,353 
ay, 2 
1. REVE(ADL. 2. AREAD (A + DARE), 3. DENAR 
(DINAH). 4, LEAST (STELA, SLATE). 5. EATER 
(REATE), §. RIDER. 7%. ESSEN(ES). 8 LEMNA 
(LEMAN). 9. EAGER (‘The Wakun and the Carpenter’). 
10 SPRL. 11, SEPTA @5 SEAT 12. RE + EVE 
Ong pe Tales). 13. S-++ONCE, 14. -AROMA 
'—AMORA rev). 15 MALS g 


y Dy 
20. CAP (CRAPE). 
23. (ZO)ROAST(ER). 34° L-—-HAS— 25: LEPTA 
2). -26. TESTA (hidden), 27. STREW (FREWS, 
). 28; DOREEQN). 29. MAIDS yt ne 
LIMNS. 31. BRANK. 32. DE(MES)NES. 33. WO) 
JORCS). 34. DORAS (ROADS). 35. SNARE (NARES> 
. ARDIL (hidden). 


Ist prize: T. Titchmarsh (Ewell); 
C. O. Butcher (Enfield); 3rd prize: 


Prizewinners : 
2nd _ prize: 


Miss F, 3. seaneeseon (Great Wymondley) 
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Study at Home’ 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to herve. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “into residence"’ or attending: 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 
do all your reading for these in, your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a-staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE8S, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Be Bi-Lingual 


Be bi-lingual with Esperanto and 
make friends all ovér the world. 
Whatever your mother-tongue 
let Esperanto be your second 
language. The learning of Esper- 
anto is on the increase because 
of its simplicity ~and~ because 
thinking people feel the need 
for a common tongue. 


A correspondence. course including 

text-book, dictionary and correction 

of exercises costs only 10s. Send 

6d. for informative literature 
and introductory booklet. 


BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Dept. L.30m, 140, Holland Park Avenue, 
London, W.11 
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‘YOUR PEN CAN 


cost—and more! 
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THE LISTENER ; 


PAY FOR YOUR #HOLIDAY- 


Wherever you take your holiday this year your pen can pay the 
With paper-rationing nearing its end and travel 
becoming easier, more and more papers and magazines are interested 
in articles and stories with a holiday flavout:j,The mind when in 
fresh surroundings develops an alertness “stores up material 
which the trained wtiter can always use. . 

Let, tke .LSJ show the way; The ee 
as had 35 years of unbrokeh ‘leader roughout the world in 
training by post—with coaching that ides tht individual. It is the 
quality. of this personal coaching that makes the difference between 
success and failure, the quality that caused “Truth” to say: “The 
LSJ claims less and achieves more ’” 

If you feel attracted to any form ‘of writing, you should seek the 
School’s advice. The free book “ Writing-for the Press” makes no 
extravagant promises but describes moderately the methods of the 
School and shows how you can-enter a field that is open to all. The 
fees: are low—advice is free from 


Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 MUSeum 4574 


‘Sch ool of Journalism 


CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 
qualified Tutors, provides effective postal tuition 
at moderate fees payable by instalments, for:— 
General Certificate ; 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Uniy., etc. 1 
London Univ. Degrees 


U.C.C., founded 1887, with its staff of highly 
(Ordinary, Adv., and Schol, Levels) 
B.A.,B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Sc.(Soc.), LL.B.,B.D, 


_A.C.P., L.C.P., and other TEACHERS’ — 


DIPLOMAS, PROFESSIONAL PRELIM., 
LAW, CIVIL SERVICE, LOCAL. GOVT.. 


% PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


- Springtime in 


After the long winter .., 

you will enjoy the blue skies 
and warm sunshine of an Island 
holiday in May or June 


* Travel in greater comfort 


* Specially reduced mid-week fares 
available May 22—Sept. 20 


* Many hotels offer reduced terms 
The holiday Island 
‘at home’ to the sun 


Trayel information from British Railways or 


British European Airways or Agents. Send 1/- 
Postal Order for illustrated colour booklet and 
hotel list, or 5d. in stamps for hotel list only to 


Dept. 48c, States Office, P.O. Box 23, Guernsey.’ 


The Springtime of Life 


Help us to disperse the clouds 

in’ children’s lives, and fulfil 

for them the promise of Spring 
This Voiuntary Society has nearly 


5,000 children now in ‘its care, 
depending on YOUR HELP 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES gratefully 
received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S) 


SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, $.E.11 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey- Road, Park Royal, N.W. 10, and published by the British Broadcasting Gouponadons at ts 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to “the Editor, Tue LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. May 17, 1956 
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er NCOE TAX 
EQUIVALENT TO £6.1.9 


DEPOSIT 23% 


No expenses on inyestment 
or withdrawal. 


Write for full particulars 
GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 
22 NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX Estd. 1880 


Branch Offices—31 Linton Rd., Barking, Essex 
and 4 Wheeler Gate, Nottingham 


ASSETS—£2,400,000 RESERVES—£87,000, 


The Perfect Accompaniment to 
any main course 


acer 


The finest-wine in its 
class—not too sweet, 
not too dry. Excellent 
with fish, poultry, 
white or red meat. 


At your Wine Merchant's 
S. F. & O. HALLGARTEN, LONDON, E.C.3 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course _ 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 


_ the most convenient means of preparation for 


General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A,, B.Sc.Econ., LL.B, etc., ex- 
ternal Londen University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, pa egihen.: re Personnel 
Management; for |.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 
exams, Many intensely ocactical (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects. 
More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book lending library, Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in ~ 
which interested to the Secretary (D1i/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.G.4. 


Showing the \ 
CHAPPELL 
CONCERT 
GRAND at 
the City of 
London 
Guildhall 


Harrison 


PIANIST OF Television Concert Broadcast 
ame, 
PROFESSOR Guildhall School of Music. 
AUTHOR OF “Beginning to Play the Piano” 
oP Technique "’, etc, 

“The Piano at the Guildhalt 
was delightful to play upon”. 
Name of nearest agent, etc. from: 
THE CHAPPELL PIANO CO., LTD. 
50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Writes: 


Round Africa Voyages 


No Holiday can take you so completely “out * 
of this world” as the 9 weeks, 15,000 miles’. 
_ yoyage round the African continent. PAS SS 
You rest and relax in tonic sea air and sunshine, with the ship as — 


your hotel from London back to London. 
Reduced fares as under operate during May, June and early July. 


£276 First Class - from £202 One-Class 
Details—also of reduced Mailship fares to South Africa—from your Travel 


Agent or 3, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3, 


UNION-CASTLE ; 


f 


ope Streets 


